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POLITICAL MIRROR. 





Never perhaps did the pen of History register a year, 
more pregnant with great and unforeseen events than 
that, which now approximates so nearly to its close. An 
abdicated Emperor suddenly returns to the country he 
s0 lately governed—the recently restored monarch be- 
comes a fugitive. Europe again flies to arms, and draws 
the sword she had scarcely sheathed. England and Prus- 
sia conjointly triumph at Waterloo over the flower of the 
French army, 

Louis re-ascends his tottering throne, and the van- 
quished ex-emperor is banished from Europe. The mush- 
room King of Naples is driven from his states, by force of 
arms—he attempts to reconquer his lost crown, fails in his 
enterprize, is taken and shot. Ferdinand, the long-exiled 
monarch of Naples, is restored to his Italian dominions, 
and with the exception of the embryo sovereign of Swe- 
den, the Crown-Prince Bernadotte, the principle of here- 
ditary right, by which, we are told, kings rule, and 
princes decree judgment, is re-established. So far, so 
well; but how stands the case with respect to the perma- 
nency and duration of this happy system ? 

Priests and the devil rule in Spain—priests and old 
women, with the aid and co-operation of the allies, in 
France. Ferdinand butchers and imprisons the patriots 
who fought his battles, and Louis, in his gouty chair, 
sings hymns in behalf of his barren niece. 
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404 The four political carvers of Europe. 


Four great powers, England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, have for some months past been busily employed 
in carving out Europe, and adjusting the lots. Three of 
the four have contrived to obtain for themselves ‘‘ pretty 
pickings’ —the fourth comes in.only for the honour, and 
even for that she pays dearly enough into the bargain. The 
** magnanimous’ Alexander very generously deigns to ac- 
cept the crown of Poland—Prussia is rounding her domi- 
nions, and when she shall have finished rounding of them, 
will no doubt proceed to square the circle. Austria has 
played her cards most adroitly in Italy, and by retaining 
in her own hands the custody and guardianship of young 
Napoleon, keeps open to a branch of her own family the 
chance of succession to the throne of France. 

Meanwhile that three crowned heads have been making 
the tour of Europe, our own incomparable Prince 
fRregent very wisely remains at home. Sending the illus- 
trious Wellington to reap laurels in the field, himself 
tastes the comforts of repose, and acts the part of bot- 
tle-holder to the allied sovereigns. | Monks lead, and 
the devil drives the bigotted, hood-winked Ferdinand. 
His confessor has fairly hooked him by the nose, and the 

Holy Inquisition presides over his court. Louis passes 
his time most devoutly in three principal occupations, 
viz. eating, sleeping, and praying. He too, like the beloved 
Ferdinand, has got the hook in his nose, and doth rever- 
ence to the tiara, or triple crown. His pious niece is 
eaten up with zeal for the good old cause; the groans of 
murdered protestants are music to a certain ear. The 
abomination “ of desolation” standeth where it cught not, 
even in the holy place, and the oid serpent still directs 
his councils. The fickle, unprincipled people, over whom 
he ruleth, by the grace of God, avd some hundreds of 
thousands cf foreign bayonets! still remain faithful to their 
ancient character, alternately tiger, alternately monkey. 
They blow hot and cold with a breath, and call out alter- 
nately Vive ? Empereur—Vive le Roi! 
Blucher, on whom the University of Oxford, in their 
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great wisdom, conferred the degree of doctor, has, it 
seems, practised on a very extensive scale, His pills, 
though very bitter to the taste, are said to possess very 
aperient and detergent qualities. But he is not merely a 
doctor in physic, he is doctor likewise in cannon Jaw, and 
has lately preached a sermon, the effects of which 
will long be remembered in France. Want of room pre- 
vents us from giving more than the text, which may be 
found in the twenty-second chapter of St. Matthew, and 
at the twenty-first verse: “ Reader unto Casar the things 
which are Casar’s.” ‘The illustrious Duke of Wellington 
acted as clerk, on this memorable occasion, and pro- 
nounced a most emphatic * dimen !” to Blucher’s power- 
ful and searching sermon. For the more rigorous en- 
forcement of this act of retributive justice, the hero of 
Waterloo has put himself at the head of the armed watch, 
and diligent search is now making in every section of 
the French metropolis, after thieves, marauders, and in- 
fractors of the public peace, 

Last, but certainly not least in practical utility and im. 
portance, is the awful lesson held out to insatiable ambi- 
tion and infuriate lust of rule, by the overthrow of the once 
formidable and mighty Napoleon. An isolated ‘rock, 
rising fearfully in the midst of ocean’s vast, unfathom- 
able bosom, is now the allotted place of his abode. A 

small and almost inaccessible island, planted at an im- 
measurable distance from the habitable creation, and 
cut off from all communication with the rest of mankind, 
is now the destined scene and theatre of action of him, 
who once grasped at boundless dominion, whose ambition 
bestrode the globe, and for whose restless spirit the world 
itself appeared too scant, too narrow, too limited, and too 
circumscribed! Let us hope, for the sake of humanity 
at large, that this lesson may not be lost and thrown 


away upon the family of crowned heads! 
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THE LOCK. 








And the men of the city said, “ whatis sweeter than honey ? what is stronger 
than a lion?” Then said Sampson, “ If ye had not ploughed with my 
heifer, ye had not found out my riddle.” 





—— ey 


A matrimonial parable has lately furnished much 
topic of discourse amongst the gossips, male and female, 
of Distaff-lane. A man, who dealeth largely in sweets, 
saw a young woman, and his soul lusted after her. 
Howbeit, he took her not to wife: but committed forni- 
cation with her. And he carried her down to Margate, 
and did pass her off as his niece, and did cohabit with 
her. And she conceived, and bare children. 

Nine times did the sun perform his annual revolution, 
and witness their mutual delights. ‘Then did the man 
of sweets begin to ponder and to moralize, and his con- 
4 science smote him, for as much as he had not made an 
a honest woman of his bed-fellow. And his heart did 
. melt like sugar, even as sugar in the refiner’s boiler. 
Therefore he sent for Zadok the priest, and was married 
to the damsel; and they did both vow to be loving, true, 
and faithful to each other, even as did Sarah and Abraham. 

But vows, alas! are not always held sacred. The woman, 
after marriage, did conceive a hankering for other men, 
besides her lord. Anda servant of the sugar-boiler found 
grace in her sight. And she played dalliance with him, 
and would frequently coax and kiss him, even in the pre- 
: sence of her husband, and did call him her “ dear Luke !” 
, Now it happened one day, that this lustful woman put 
forth her hand, and did play amorously with Luke. And 
the husband looked on. Then said Luke: ‘* Why, Sir, 
do you suffer all this? why do you not reprove your 
wife, end knock her down? or shall J do it?” Then 
answered the husband, and said, ‘' Heed her net, Luke; 
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but let her have her own way!” And Luke replied, 
«T will.” 

And Luke and the woman both took the husband at 
his word. And she went herown way, and Luke follow- 
edher. And they o:d entera house of nauglity fame, 
and the name of tlic house is Spanish, and it standeth in 
Black-horse-court, even adjoining to the market where 
butchers sell meat. ‘There did the hen become peckish, 
and Luke administered unto her wants, and locked the 
door. 

But the husband had appointed a’spy, to watch the 
motions of his wife and her paramour, and to explore 
their way. The which spy followed them to te court 
and to the house. And he entered thesame, and walked 
up stairs, and did peep through the key-hole of the door. 
And what the peeper there beheld shall, in the fulness 
of time, be made known, and shall become the subject of 
grave discussion in Doctors’-commons. And when he 
had peeped his full, even till his heart did chuckle with 
merriment, he applied his foot with vehemence to the 
door, and did burst it open. Then did he espy the nake 
edness of the land, and beheld strange sights. And the 
lovers were smitten with amazement, and did look exe 
ceedingly sheepish! 

But the spy hastened back to the sugar-boiler, and did 
tell him of the sight he had seen. And the busband’s 
choler was moved, and his wrath waxed greatly, and he 
said: ‘ For as much as my wife has played the harlot, 
and has wrought abomination with Luke, for this same 
reason do I discard her; I will Jock the door upon the 
hen, and will know her no more.” 

Wherefore, when the wife, after her frolic with Luke 
was over, returned to Distaff-lane, she found the door of 
the house shut against her, and was compelled to seek 
another habitation. And Luke was dismissed from the 
employment of the husband, and is now servant only to 
the wife. And the sugar-boiler took faithful witnesses to 
record, and he sent to the sages of the law, and did con- 
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408 That against thut. 


sult them concerning Mahersnalalhashbaz. And the sages 
of the law answered: ‘* The thing is verily, as thou hast 
said, and thereby hangeth a tail, on the which is written, 
Crim-Con.”” And the sugar-boiler lifted up his eyes 
and replied, ‘* Amen—so be it.” 











A curious CASE, DECIDED BEFORE A NOR- 
THUMBERLAND MAGISTRATE. 





That against That. 





«¢ War have you to complain of, young damsel, I pray ?” 
To a farmer’s maid-seryant a justice did say ; 
«¢ Please your worship, my mistress is desperate cross, 
* And my wages is small, and I works like a horse.” 
‘“* Well, that’s hard ; but perhaps, tho’ your labour is great, 
“* And your wages are small, you have plenty to eat.” 
«‘ Oh, yes, please your Honor, I eats and grows fat ;” 
' & Why then, my good damsel, set that against that.” 


‘«* But your worship, I’m forced to get up before day;”  * 
** Then you go to bed early, I venture to say ;”’ 

«“Whr, yes,” “* then set that against that, and ’tis plain 

‘© That the comforts you have counterbalance the pain.” 

«© But, good lord, I’m so tied by the leg all the week, 

< }’ve not the least time with a neighbour to speak.” 

«* But on Sunday at least you have leisure to chat,” — 
‘Yes, yes;” “then, my girl, pray set that against that.” 
«‘Oh, your worship, I find, that ’tis true none but those — 
‘© Who wear them can tell, where the shoes pinch the toes, 
‘* God knows, we poor servants have need of braad backs, 

“‘ Well good day, sir, but stop, I’ve a question to ax— 

‘* Is that, please your worship, a mole on your nose ?”’ 

** A mole ?— yes—but why such a question propose ?”’ 

“ Why I've one on my b e, that matches it pat, 
** And you, when you like, may set that against that.” 
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POETICAL EPISTLE tro LORD BYRON. 
By T. Duiron, A. M. 








Flumine largo 
Pienus, Pierio diffundes pectore verba. 


Perroxivs. 





Loup echoed from the trump of fame, 
Flies through the world Brrrannta’s name ! 
Applauding nation’s wondering stand, 

And owe their rescue to her hand; 
Aud ev’ry heart with rapture beats ; 
And ev’ry tongue her praise repeats ; 
And lisping children still renew 

The glorious theme of WaTertoo ! 


Superior thus, with awful charms, 
BriTANNIA smiles at War’s alarms! 
Far, as Old Ocean’s billows roll, 

Her sway extends, from pole to pole! 
Nor less her boasts, in Arts to shine ; 
To deck the Muse’s hallow’d shrine; 
To court fair science, and explore 

The realms of taste, and wisdoni’s lore ! 


But, whilst abroad her trophie's tise, 
And strike with envy, foreign ey €S3 
Whilst all must to her arms subm it, 
Why passive yield the palm of Wet? 
Why, to the scandal of the age, 

Let out to France the British stage 2 
Why prostitute the scene so long 
To.senseless show, and senseless song ? 
Importing, from the land of frogs, 
Their chattering *sagpies, and their dogs /// 





*In allusion to the French melo-drama of the JYaid and the Magpie, 
performed for several successive nights at both theatres’. The same, honour 
Wasintended for the Dog of Montargis ; but in this instance, it seems, the 
Covent-garden manager stole a march upon the ‘dramatic Caterers Of Drury- 
The latter, by way of retaliation, understanding that Jean’ de Faris 
was uuder the.hands of the manufacturer of Covent-garden, drarotd the 
Frenchman prematurely forth to public view, and exhibited him fy a crade, 
unfinished state, kike an unvlicked cub, divested of his musical charms and 
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410 Prostitution of Drury-lane and Covent Garden theatre, 


With genuine drama to delight, 
Two theatres claim *patent-right. 
Why is this envied favour shown ? 
Why charter grant to two alone ? 

If trash be suffer’d to prophane 

The tsumptuous boards of Drury-lane? 
If, rival in the vile abuse, 

The Garden ranker weeds produce ? 

If SHAKSPEARE must descend so low, 
And mingle with a puppet-show / 

And ** As you like it,” sick at heart, 
Call in the aid of {Jean du Bart / 


’Tis time, my lord, to stem this barbarous rage, 
And from invasion save the British stage ; 
Time, that abroad no more should play-wrights dance, 
And smuggle spurious tinsel wares from France ; 





_—* —————— 


* The progressive and systematic degradation of our two metropolitan thea. 
tres calls loudly for rebuke. Not only does it merit the reprobation of every 
lover of the legitimate drama, but we may, with strict propriety and jnstice 
add, the interposition of the legisfature itself. If the privilege of represent- 
ing regular dramas be restricted, by patent, to two theatres ; it is but fair to 
infer, that this exclusive privilege involves an implied and natural stipula- 
tion and condition. With what colour of justice then, do the managers of 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden trench and trespass upon the few, the limit- 
ed, and circumscribed rights of? the minor-theatres? Why poach upona 
needy neighbour’s manor? Why purloin from the humble domains of Ast- 
ley’s and of Sadler’s Wells? ‘Why are puppet-shows put in requisition by the 
high and mighty potentates of t.he two chartered theatres? Why is all sense 
of moral fitness and propriety lost sight of, and why are immense contribu- 
tions levied upon the public,, fur exhibitions which may be witnessed, for @ 
few hulfpence, at Peckham, o.r Bartholomew fair ? 


+ A friend to whom this epistle was shown in manuscript, suggested the 
expediency of substituting the word classical for that of sumptuous, But on 
mature deliberation, the ¢.uthor does not feel himself justified in adopting the 
proposed alteration. Hew ‘the boards of a theatre, where magpies cut so con- 
Spicuous a figure, ard which are annually prostituted to Christmas pavto- 
mimes, and buffoonery, can aspire to the proud epithet of classica/—the author 
has yet to learn. 


+ The first repres’entation of the vile, insipid French melo-drama, produced at 
Covent-garden, under the above name, took place after the performance of 
Shakspeare’s comedy of “As you like it,’ ia which Mrs. Alsop sustained 
the part of Rosalind —————O ¢empora ! O mores ! 
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Time, that it should be clearly prov'd and shown, 
We still have taste and talent of our own: 

That British genius holds, at full controul, 

The magic spells which subjugate the soul : 

Can, without foreign aid, perform its part, 

And work its ready passage to the heart ! 


To set this bright example, and pursue 
The generous work, we look, my lord, to you / 
From you this patriot service we require ; 
Haste then, my lord, call forth your ‘ muse of fire !” 
Commence the glorious task, without delay ; 
Nor *doubt success, when Byron leads the way ! 


qe ee a 


To the Editor of the Scourer. 











Sir, 


Tae Scourer, from its symbol and motto, ought to be equal- 
ly the champion of innocence, as it is the determined adver« 
sary of vice. But too numerous are the cases, in which guilt 
with impunity sets law and justice at defiance, and tramples 
on the defenceless victim. Qn such occasions satire legiti- 
mately steps into the aid of suffering virtue, and causes those 
to tremble who deride the regular tribunals. 
In your miscellany of last Meatanelier you exhibited to public 
view, the Characteristic Portrait of a Modern Apostate, writ- 
ten by his son. Having slightly touched in that article on 
my own adventures, I am induced to send you the following 
concise sketch of my history, by way of elucidation of. sun- 
dry facts and occurrences therein stated. The present com- 
munication will, I trust, not be found altogether devoid of 
interést, as tending still further to illustrate the character and 
conduct of a man, who but too long has preyed, like a can 
ker-wonm, upon the community at large. 

Jam, &c. 
Paddington, 3d Nov. 1815. Tur Son or THE APOSTATEJEW, 





THE years of infancy present but little food for curio- 
sity, little ground for notable remark. I shall therefore 





© Nil desperandum, Teucre duce, et auspice TeucromHor. Lib. I, Od. 7. 
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A2 Parental tyranny. 


commence my story with my arrival in the metropolis, 
on my leaving the seminary in Yorkshire, where I had 
received nine months tuition in reading and writing, as 
stated in the fifty-seventh number of the Scource. 

{ found my honorable father living in the first style of 
epulence and splendor, in Burlington-street. The esta- 
blishment was, on a princely footing—fifteen servants, 
eight horses, carriages, &c. besides a number of clerks. 
My employment was to carry out letters, assist the me- 
nials, in a word, to make myself generally useful.’ And if 
I failed in doing so, it certainly was not the fault of 
those under whose orders I was placed, and who to do 
them justice, kept me fagging at it day and night. I 
have already commented on the famous education I re- 
ceived. Bad as it was, it was however fully sufficient for 
my worthy parent’s purposes. All I had to do wasto read 
the superscriptions of the innumerable letters received, 
or sent out of the house, and sign occasionally my name 
to affidavits, without knowing a syllable of their contents. 

My brother James, who was joined with me in this 
honourable occupation, but who, by the bye, possessed in- 
finitely more penetration than myself, soon grew disgust- 
ed with the service. He frequently assured me that he 
could see through our father’s intentions, that we should 
never reap avy benefit from our laborious drudgery, but 
be merely used as tools, or rather as a cat’s paw to our fa- 
ther’s avarice. Accordingly the first time my father threa- 
tened to turn us out of his house, James took him at his 
word, aud without waiting for further orders went to sea. 
Nor was it long before L followed him—being; sent to 
Jersey. Friends, however, this time interfered, and as 
my father found that he hail double occasion for me, he 
was pleased to receive me again into favour, and accord- 
ingly recalled me tohis house, which was now changed 
from Burlington-street to Piecadilly. 

. Lnow became a more important personage, and was 
engaged in matters of no small weight and moment. 
The scene. of operations lay at No. 16, Poland-street, 
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where I went. by the name of Jervoise Biddulph, money- 
scrivener. But, although my newly-assumed name 
figured as the ostensible head of the firm, the real agents 
and fac-totums in the business werea Mr. Brooks, and a Mr. 
Neal. So little in fact was I qualified for taking a lead- 
ing part in the transactions, carried on by my father and 
his worthy associates, that it was with extreme difficulty 
I could write plain English. Our Poland-street specu- 
lation did not last long. It soonattracted notice, and was 
almost as soon crushed, when it became publicly known 
that the famous Jew K was the proprietor. Pre- 
vious, however, to its fall, my father had the address to en- 
trap in his toils a Sir M— Cromie, not the mock baronet— 
but a gentleman of lezitimate title and fortune, who, on 
the bursting of the bubble, found himself a loser to the 
tune of upwards of forty thousand pounds. 

I next hobbled after him from Piccadilly to Baker- 
street, from thence sucessively to York-place—then te 
Cumberland-street, Northumberland-street, and lastly, to 
Weymouth-street. Here my wanderings for a moment 
ceased. My father, tearing of a vacancy in the Navy-ollice, 
Somerset-house, through the interest of Commissioner 
Rogers, procured it for me. I was however soon com- 
pelled to relinquish my situation, through incapacity, ow- 
ing to my want of education, which had been so totally 
neglected by my mercenary father. So little indeed was 
I qualified to discharge the duties of my office, that, on 
quitting it, the only thing which surprized me was how [ 
had contrived to hold it so long. 

It was much about this time that [laid the foundation 
to.all my subsequent misfortunes and disgraces, by refus- 
‘ing to dake a false oath, pursuant to my father’s orders. IL 
lodged at Mr. * * *, a very reputable shopkeeper, 
near Oxford-street. The Rev. Mr. Martin’s trial was 
coming on, in the court of King’s Bench, for a libel 
on K——.. Faithful Joe, (as he always terms him) 
came to inform me, that my father stood in absolute 
want of certain evidence—that I must swear to certain 
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fects, under pain of his eternal displeasure. This I posi. 
tively refused to do, and but too soon began to feel the 
effects of his implacable resentment. The vengeance, 
announced to me by faithful Jue, was not tardy in its 
operations. ‘This man’s history is too closely interwoven 
with my father’s schemes and operations, to be passed 
over in silence. Jve officiated in as many characters as 
Scrub, in the play. He was alternately his footman, 
valet, butler, bail, pimp, and bully—his names are as 
multifarious as the oflices he fills. Lectus, in the city— 
Leitice, at the West-end of the town, and Lewis and Co. 
of Fowner-street, Dublin, in the sister-kingdom. 

But to return to myown adventures. My father, erri/ated 
at my undutiful refusal to perjure myself, for his convenience, 
prevailed on a certain tradesman, well known at the 
courtend of the town, to arrest me. I was accordingly 
safely lodged in the spunging-house of honest J. L r, 
of Cursitor-street, though I did not owe a shilling to any 
man. On my taking an opportunity to complain to 
L—r (who. by the bye always behaved to me with 
great courtesy and goodness) of the illegality of my de- 
tention, the latter, shrugging up his shoulders, observed 
very significantly : “ better that, my good fellow, than 
worse.”—I was totally at a loss to comprehend the mean- 
ing of this reply, and made frequent attempts to obtain 
an explanation. But L r was impenetrable on this 
point, and for many days resisted all my importunities ; 
though I could evidently perceive that he wished to be- 
friend me. At length he told me one day, that he 
had been with my father, who assured him, that the 
step he had taken, in causing me to be arrested, origi- 
nated in the most benevolent motives—that he acted 
from pure humanity, wishing to save me from an un- 
timely end, and himself from the disgrace of seeing his 
son perish under the hands of the public executioner— 
that I-had not only robbed him, (my father,) of a consi- 
derable quantity of plate, but that I was in the habit of 
going on the high-way, stopping carriages, and levying 
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contributions on travellers ; for which purpose, he added, 
J always carried pistols about me!. He therefore had in« 
treated a friend to arrest me, in order to put it out of my 
power to follow such lawless courses, and should not 
consent to my liberation, except I engaged to leave the 
country, and reside abroad, 

I was thunder-struck at this intelligence, and so com- 
pletely confounded by my father’s baseness, that notwith- 
standing the consciousness of my own innocence, | was 
fora considerable length of time, incapable to: utter a 
syllable in my own justification. IT'alse as were the ac« 
cusations preferred against me, I had no means of refute 
ing them, but my own assertion. I knew perfectly well 
my father’s character, and felt that I was in the power 
of a man determined on my ruin. ‘This cruel reflection 
caused me to pause, and in the end convinced me, that 
passive obedience to the tyrant’s will was my only resource, 

Not many days after this terrible disclosure, I received 
avisitfrom my landlord, Mr.** * He accosted me 
very abruptly, said, I had drawn down destruction on 
my own head by my heinous offences—that my father’s 
anger was not to be appeased ; in short, that I had no other 
alternative but either to go to Newgate, and there vof, 
or ship myself for the East Indies. From the thorough 
knowledgel had of my father’s character I was not so much 
surprized, as I otherwise might have been, at this de- 
claration—I only felt amazed, that a man, like ** * 
who was himself father of a numerous family, and had 
ever professed a sincere friendship for me, should volunteer 
to be the bearer of so cruel and inhuman a message. But 
I have since been informed of a circumstance, which ina 
great measure palliates Mr. * * * conduct on this occasion. 
My father incommunicating tohim the diabolical falsehood 
he had related to L r, had very artfully taken care to 





Poison his mind against me, by informing him, that 
I had publicly boasted of having debauched and slept with 
his daughters! Mr. * * * at once credited the infamous ase 
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sertion, and hence was very naturally highly exasperated 
against me. He has since had cause to repent his cre- 
dulity, and to curse the hour in which he formed ac- 
quaintance with my father, having in his own person 
added another to the long list of victims ‘ruined by him. 

Finding myself entirely in the power of my unnatural 
parent, I resolved upon compliance, and having entered 
into an engagement to go abroad, was liberated from the 
spunging-house. It was, for reasons to me unknown, 
adjudged more convenient to banish me to the West, than 
to the East Indies, as had been originally proposed. I 
was accordingly sent off to Portsmouth, where I joined 
the Puissant, of 74 guns. I carried with me a letter 
from Commissioner Rogers to Admiral Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour, commanding the Sans Pareil, on the Jamaica sta- 
tion. . This epistle I naturally conceived to be a letter of 
recommendation to his lordship, but I subsequently 
found but too much cause to alter that opinion. 

I was received on board the Putssant as a super-nume- 
rary, with strict injunctions not to suffer me on any ac- 
count to set foot on shore. Little pleased with a recep- 
tion so diametrically contrary to my expectations, I 
wrote a respectful but energetic letter to Capt. Symes, 
desiring to be informed, whether I was to be considered 
as an officer in his majesty’s service, or asa criminal ? 
Ifin the former light, I requested to be treated as such— 
if in the latter, I insisted upon being brought to trial. 
On the receipt of this letter Capt. Symes came on board, 
for the purpose of interrogating me. After having lis- 
tened very attentively toa plain, unvarnished tale of facts, 
he was pleased to testify his perfect satisfaction, and 
sincerely sympathized with the persecution I had endur- 
ed. Permission was now granted me to goon shore. I 
lost not a moment in availing myself of it, but repaired 
immediately to London, disguised as a recruit. 

My first care was to wait upon Commissioner Rogers, 

from whom I demanded an explanation of the reception 
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{ had experienced on joining the Puissant, and for what 
reason I wasconsidered as a suspicious character? His 
answers soon Satisfied me, that he likewise had been made 
the dupe of my father’s vengeance. Placing implicit 
credit in the diabolical calumnies propagated to my preju- 
dice by my father, Commissioner Rogers, without apprizing 
me of the circumstance, had written to the captain of 
the Purssant to keep a watchful eye over me, and to treat 
me as a person, who had been guilty of very heinous of- 
fences. I was to be allowed half a guinea per week for 
mess money, till the sailing of the ship—with various 
other restrictions, which had an inevitable tendency to 
cause me. to be regarded as a felon, in the eyes of my 
officers and ship-mates. 

After having received this information from the com- 
missioner, [ pushed on, without Joss of time, and re- 
joined my ship. Here I had the good fortune to form the 
acquaintance of Mr. Harpur, surgeon’s first-mate, from, 
whom I experienced numberless proofs of the most dis- 
interested friendship. He was a gentleman of accom- 
plished manner, and universally admired for his affability 
and politeness. He has frequently assured me, that it 
was my misfortunes which first attached him to me—that 
he saw immediately that I was an injured and persecut- 
ed man, and for this reason, was resolved to befriend me. 
Ishall ever remember with sentiments of the warmest 
gratitude, the kindness I experienced from the worthy 
man; though it is now sixteen years that I shook hands 
with him, for the last time, as we parted at Gosport, and 
Since that period, owing to my disastrous destiny, I have 
never received any tidings of him. 

Pursuant to an Admiralty-order, I shifted from the 
Puissant to the Porcupine frigate, and at length got under 
Weigh for the West Indies. Lord Hugh Seymour was 


at sea, when we put into port—lI was removed to the. 
Abergavenny receiving-ship, till the arrival of his lordship’ 


in the harbour. I was then drafted into the flag-ship, 
together with thirteen negroes—without being rated+- 


and though I wore Jong clothes, so little attentic: 
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paid to me, that I remained broiling on the quarter-deck 
from eight’ in the morning till two in the afternoon. At 
length [ accosted the first lieutenant, requesting him to 
appoint me to a birth—delivering to him at the same time 
my supposed letter of recommendation to Lord Seymour. 
Shortly after, I was honored witha visit from Mr. Yeates, 
secretary to his lordship, who to my no small sur- 
prize, announced himself as the bearer of a message 
couched in the following terms: ‘ Lord Hugh Seymour 
begs to know, what crimes you have committed in London, 
and on what charge you have been sent to the West Indies.” 

Thunderstruck as I was with this fresh proof of my 
father’s treachery, I still derived courage from the con- 
sciousness of my innocency, and accordingly replied 
boldly and without hesitation, that I had been guilty of 
no offence whatever, in England—that I was the victim 
of the implacable hatred of an unnatural parent, and 
could plainly perceive that through his machinations, I . 
had been represented in a light, which must infallibly 
ruin me in his lordship’s good opinion, as well as in that 
of every officer and seaman on board. And so, in fact, 
it did, notwithstanding all my efforts to remove this un- 
favorable impression, by the most circumspect line of 
conduct, and by the strictest attention to the duties of 
my station, as a midshipman. 

Let me, however, acquit Commissioner Rogers of all 
wilfulinjury. The blame rests entirely with my inhuman 
father. Poor Rogers was his mere tool; and. the losses 
and disgraces he has subsequently experienced, in con- 
sequence of his connections with him, more than expiate 
his errors.. After witnessing the wreck of all his pro- 
perty; after lingering a long time in the Fleet-prison, 
death at length puta period to his sorrows. Rogers 
has paid the debt to nature, pitied by all those who knew 
him in more affluent. circumstances, and bitterly regretting 
that ever he had entered into any dealings with sucha 
man, as is here represented. 

) quitted the Sans-pareil, at Port-Royal, and became 
* enmate of the hospital of that town, Here I lay nine 
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months, struggling with the yellow fever. Nature, at 
length, aided by a vigorous constitution, triumphed over 
the inveteracy of my disease. I was invalided, went to 
Charles town, South Carolina, and from that place ship- 
ped myself for England, where I arrived in the spring of 
1802. Bui, alas! neither time nor distance could era- 
dicate the rooted hatred of my unnatural parent. As- 
sailed on every side by his persecutions, I again abandon- 
éd my native country, and sought shelter in France. 

But the short lived peace of Amiens proving, to adopt 
the emphatic language of the late Mr. Wyndham, no 
better than an “ armed truce,” I was enveloped in the 
sweeping measure, which, on the recommencement of 
hostilities between Great Britain and France, in May 
1803, constituted every British subject, found on the 
French territory, a prisoner of war.—lI continued in cap- 
tivity eleven years, great part of which time, I passed 
in the gloomy fort of Bitche, having given offence to 
the French government, by some remarks I made, when 
acting as interpreter toa seaman of the name of Morgan, 
who was tried before a military commission at Sarre- 
Louis, and sentenced to be shot, upon an ungrounded 
charge, and in direct violation of the Napoleon code, 
which ordains, that capital punishment shall not be in- 
flicted for any offence, which is not substantiated by the 
evidence at least of two witnesses. Morgan was brought to 
trial for assaulting and disarming a gendarme—he was ace 
quitted of this charge, and yet sentenced to death and 
actually executed, on the single evidence of a soldier of 
the national guard, who accused Morgan of having struck 
him a blow, as he was dragging him to prison. 

The success of the allied powers restored me to liberty 
if 1814.—I once more returned to England, hoping that 
my unnatural parent would at length be weary of per- 


secuting me. But in this hope I have found myself woeful-. 


lydisappointed—his inveterate rancour pursues me more 
fiercely than ever, and manifests itself ina manner, which 
in all probability wil] shortly become the subject of dis- 


cussion in a court of justice. 
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Vox, et preterea nihil, 


WueEn acandidate for a seatin parliament, prior to his 
election, makes a public profession of the line of con- 
duct which he intends to pursue, in the event of his being 
Ahonoured with their suffrage; when he pledges himself 
to consult the interests, and follow the directions of his 
costituents, and in all things to approve himself a 
staunch and zealous friend of the constitution—the ha- 
rangues he delivers on such occasions are all to be con- 
sidered as mere matter of routine, as so many “ words 
of course.” 

Under the same denomination come all the fine pro- 
mises the new created senator makes,. when returning 
thanks to his constituents, for the high honour they 
have conferred upon him, by electing him. 

When the chairman of some petty club, or pot-louse 
society, having occasion to leave the room, is informed on 
his return, that the members of the said club or society 
have availed themselves of his momentary absence to 
drink his health, the said chairman, likewise, getteth up, 
and, after the example of the afore-mentioned senator, 
uttereth certain “ words of course,’ which are understood 
to be expressive of the high sense he entertains of the 
high honour conferred upon him, by drinking bis health 
during his absence. 

When a magistrate, on the eve of resigning is office, 
presides at the nomination of his successor, he generally 
accompanies the announcement of the person on whom 
the said choice has fallen, with a higb-flown panegyric 
on the talents, virtues, and qualifications of the magis- 
trate-elect. Here, as in the two preceding instances, is 
put into requisition much profusion of compliment, all 
which come under the rubric of “* words of course,” 

. When the magistrate-elect, in due course of time, 
enters upon the duties of his office, he returneth and 
payeth back to the ex-magistrate, generally with interest, 
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‘the complimentary “ words of course” with which he had 
been incensed by his predecessor. 

When a factious demagogue, masking his vanity and 

ambition under the cloke of patriotism, conveneth to- 
gether a numerous and motley mob, great part of which 
is composed of the very dregs of society, he likewise 
dealeth largely in “ words of course,” and bawleth Justily 
of freedom, of equality, of reform, of excessive taxes, of 
general bankruptcy, and of starvation. And ever and 
anon, when his lungs fail him, or when his memory 
chanceth to be at a stand, and he pauseth to recollect his 
aill-digested speech, then doth the rabble around him 
cheer and encourage the orator to fresh rhapsodies, by 
their ** words of course,” even by their cries of “ hurra!/ 
hurra /—* * * * * for ever !” 
_ And after the said demagogue has completely emptied 
his budget of common-place, and vociferated, even until 
he hath stunned and stupified, almost to an equal mea- 
sure, at once his audience and himself, then do certain 
* acts of course” succeed to the wonted routine of words, 
and the flower and choice of the said rabble, even the 
dustmen, the scavengers, and the lamp-lighters, do unyoke 
the horses from the chariot of the patriot, and do drag, 
after the manner of beasts of burden, the demagogue in 
triumph to his palace, when he feasteth on the fat of the 
land;‘and laugheth in his sieeve at the folly and credulity 
of the besotted multitude who drew his chariot-wheels, 
and who are now chewing the cud of his inflammatory 
Speeches over pots of fermented noxious beverage, and 
amidst the unsavoury fumes of the Indian weed. 

When kings and regents, when princes and rulers of 
the land do, on high occasions, show themselves in public, 
and deliver prepared and formal speeches on the state of 
national affairs; then do they tell us of victories and of 
triumphs; then do they enlarge greatly on the prosperity 
and glory of the country ; of the wisdoin of their coun- 
cils, and the prowess of their fleets and armies. And we 
are assured, even by the prince bimself, that we have 
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attained to a pinnacle of greatness and of glory, unparal- 
leled inthe annals of mankind. And many, many other 
** words of course’ adorn the flowery speech, to prove to us 
that we are, at once, the greatest and the happiest people 
in the universe. And all these ‘* words of course” are printed 
by authority, and are hawked about the streets, under the 
title of the Prince's Most Gracious Speech io both Houses of 
Parliament ! 

And a day is appointed to take into consideration, tls 
most gracious speech, these iigh-sounding “ words of 
course.” ‘Then are many other “ ivords of course,” of like 
sound and import, echoed back unto the prince, under 
the title of a dutiful and loyal address: and again is a 
day appointed for the ears of the prince to be charmed 
with the “ concord of sweet sotnds,” and a deputation 
wait upon him, and grave men do read, without laughing ! 
the dulcet strains they have conned and prepared. And 
the prince, as a matter of course, doth, in his turn, listen, 
without laughing, unto the courtly rbapsody, and the 
movers, the manufacturers, and the carriers of addresses 
have the honour to kiss the fair hand of the prince, who 
in the excess of his goodness, doth confer upon several 
of the deputation the honour of knighthood, the which 
persons do severally swell and increase greatly in self-im- 
portance and esteem, as well in their own eye, as in that of 
the public, forasmuch as they are now entitled to prefix 
three additional letters to their name! 

And to all these “ words of course’ doth uniformly 
succeed, as an mivariable matter of course, that the nation, 
which has become so powerful, so mighty, so triumph- 
ant, so opulent, and so happy, is saddled with a weighty, 
and enormous increase of taxes, and the inhabitants of 
the empire ean, with difficulty, earn their daily bread, 
by the daily sweat of their brow! But the prince and 
the rulers of the land, the great men and the nobles, heed 
not these things ; for they fatten on more substantial fare 
than glory, and that, which goeth out of the pocket of Joun 
Bux, doth find its way into their own. 
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When tya recorder of a certain court of sessions doth 
gravely assert, that the bench of the said court com. 
priseth all that is most great, all that is most venerable, 
all that is most learned and most sagacious among the 
whole collective mass of the legal authorities, and magis- 
tracy of the country, then are such broad assertions to be 
classed under the rubric of “ words of course ;” for not un- 
frequently doth it happen, that this conglomoration of ta- 
lent, of respectability, and of wisdom, is typified, figured, 
represented, and displayed unto us in the stern, awful, 
black, portentous visage of the recorder himself, assisted 
by some worthy citizen and shop-keeper, with the title 
of alderman ! 

When some learned, pious, worthy and zealous divine, 
has, by his exemplary actions and exemplary precepts, 
$0 far insinuated himself into royal favour, as to be re- 
commended in the prince’s conge d’elire, to the dean and 
chapter, as a fit person to succeed to a vacant hishopric, 
in consequence of which gracious recommendation, he is 
invariably chosen, consecrated, and installed, then doth 
this reverend father in God elect have recourse to a cer- 
tain formula, or to give it its due name, to certain “ words 
of course,” and gravely and deliberately doth utter this 
speech : ‘* Nolo episcopari,” although he has probably for 
years been straining every nerve, and putting in practice 
every possible manauore, to attain to that high dignity 
from which he now affects to shrink ! And when the long- 
wished-for ceremony is over, then doth the bishop with 
all his retinue, sit down unto the flesh-pots, and do drink 
copiously of that delicious juice, which maketh glad the 
heart of man. | 

When a public theatre closeth its exhibitions after a 
season of loss and disaster, then cometh forward the ma- 
nager thereof, or some other person by him deputed, and 
with many “ words of course,” returneth thanks to the la- 
dies and gentlemen of the audience for the liberal encou- 


ragement and patronage with which the exertions of the 
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proprietors and of the performers have been honoured 
and rewarded, by a generous and enlightened public ! 

When a rector or a vicar receiveth a handsome remu- 
neration from some disconsolate widow to preach a fune- 
ral sermon, in memory of her departed husband, then are 
* words of course,” multiplied abundantly, and virtues at- 
tributed by wholesale unto the deceased, of which even 
the partner of his bosom was never conscious ! 

When a mis-led member of a certain august legislative 
assembly, has offended with his tongue, and is ordered to 
beg pardon of the house, then doth he, in the bitterness 
of his heart, utter certain “ words of course,” which he 
findeth it difficult to swallow, for they appear to stick in 
his throat, and are evidently of hard digestion! 

When Ralph with many oaths and asseverations, pro- 
tests to Susan, that he loves her to distraction, that he is 
dying for her, and cannot live without her, then doth 
Ralph deal forth profusely ** words of course,” unto the 
maiden, the which if Susan listen to them with compla- 
cency and place faith therein, will as infallibly lead to 
‘* matters of course,” to Susan’s no small sorrow and con. 
fusion ! 

Whena young man putteth the question to a young 
woman, whether she wishes to marry ? the young woman 
often sayeth ** No,” ’tis a word of course; but when the 
young woman finds the young man to be in earnest; 
when he presses the matter home unto her; when he 
leads her to the nuptial altar, and when the priest saith 
unto the blushing expectant bride: ‘ wilt thou have this 
man unto thy wedded husband?” then doth the damsel 
change her note, and replieth, in joyful words of course, 
“*T wut.” 

Thereupon proceed both man and woman to bind and 
engage themselves by most solemn ties, to love and che- 
rish each other, and forsaking all other, to cleave unto 
each other solely, till death them shall part. But though 
this pledge is mutually exchanged, and sworn to at the 
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altar, it happens but too often, as the learned judges of 

Doctors’ Commons can testify, that both husband and 
wife look upon the marriage vow as mere “ words of 
course,” and observe it as such, to the great edification 
and satisfaction of all those who derive profit or delight 
from the multiplication of trials for crim. con. 
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PLAYFUL PHILOSOPHER.—No. V. 





SOVEREIGNTY OF THE CREATOR. 


STEPPING the other evening into a popular preachier’s 
conventicle, which I found filled by a large congregation, 
[had in the sequel cause to lament that the strict and 
almost breathless attention of his numerous, and appa- 
rently approving and elevated auditors, had not been re- 
warded by a sermon more calciiated to make them hap- 
pier and better in themselves, and useful members of so- 
ciety, Indeed, I came away at the end of the discourse 
inrather a tristful mood, reflecting how easily the bulk 
of mankind are led astray, even into the most pernicious 
errors, by the ignorance or wilfulness of those who set 
up for their teachers, and who have such favorable op- 
portunities to lead them rightly and usefully, were those 
teachers but able and willing; for unhappily ignorance 
Or mistaken notions in the latter are often as fatal 
wilful bad intentions, though not so criminal. 

The preacher took for his text—* It is not of him whio 
willeth nor of him who runneth, but God who sheweth 
favor.” —He commenced his discourse by observing that 
as God-was our Creator, “for he hath made us and not 
we ourselves,” so he hath aright to do with us as it 
pleaseth him; ‘shall the potsherd say to the potter who 
forined it, Why maketh thou me thus ?” therefore he hath 
a right to elect some men to eternal salvation, and doom 
others to eternal perdition, without any merit in the one, 
or demerit in the otber; as he selected the Israelites for 
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his favoured people, and passed by the rest of mankind, 
He hardened the heart of Pharoah so that he would not, 
could not obey his commands, and then punished his dis- 
obedience—the first man Adam’s fall entailed ruin on all 
his posterity. God visits the sins of the fathers on the 
children, according to his sovereign will and pleasure— 
** And who shall call God to account °?” &c. 

Now with all due reverence for the Deity, and I trust 
more worthy ideas of him, I could not help being struck 
with horror at this character of him, more consonant to 
our ideas of a demonthan a just and beneficent being ; 
as false in its nature as mischievous in its tendency, mak- 
ing God a capricious unjust tyrant, and man his suffer- 
ing injured slave—his oppressor having the power but 
not the right to harm him—depriving man of all hope 
or motive for obtaining his favor by the practice of vir- 
tue, not even on the principle the Indians are said to 
worship the devil, i. e. for fear of the harm he may do 
them ; for as the preacher quoted, ‘* Many shall strive to 
enter in at the straight gate, but shall not be able ;’>—‘‘It is 
not of him that willeth, nor of him who runneth, but God 
who sheweth favor.” —* I will have mercy on whom] will 
have mercy.” —* Many are called, but few arechosen,” &c. 

God having brought us into existence, without consulting 
our will whether we would exist or not, hath thus volun- 
tarily rendered himself responsible in justice, that that ex- 
istence should at least not prove more injurious, nay, may 
we not even hope it will be more beneficial to us,than if we 
had not existed at all, unless we wilfully mar his benevo- 
lent intentions, by the abuse of the power and knowledge 
he hath endowed us with. The nature of justice is inva- 
riable; the same in God as man. God hath no more right 
to act unjustly towards us, merely because he is our Crea- 
tor, than a parent hath to be unjust to his child merely be- 
cause he is the author of its being. Without pretending 
fully to comprehend the nature of God, we must believe 
him a just being, to say nothing of his mercy. And of 
this we may be sure, that whatever is repugnant to our 
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ideas of justice, and the best principles of our nature im- 
planted by him, can never be practised by God himself. 
In the present case, is it not more honorabie for the Crea- 
tor, as well as consolatory and encouraging to his creature 
man, and usefulness to the world, to believe that God 
hath endowed him with knowledge of the duty he requires 
of him during his present state of existence, and power to 
perform it if he will and seeks it ? and that he is sure to re- 
ceive a just retribution for the deeds of his probationary 
state, in proportion as they may have been good or evil, 
according to the power and knowledge God hath given 
him. 

Many enlightened persons may suppose it impossible 


that such a doctrine as the aforementioned preacher's 


should be held forth, and what is worse, even extensive- 
ly believed in the present, perhaps falsely termed, en/ight- 
ened times ; yet it is but too true ; indeed enlightened per- 
sons are too apt to be led astray by supposing a much 
greater portion of the world than really do, sce as clearly 
as themselves; but the fact is, the greater part of man- 
kind have neither the ability, opportunity, or even incli- 
nation to think or judge rightly and independently for 
themselves, but are led by others, particularly in matters 
of religion, and perhaps it ever will be so. I think it my 
duty to raise my feeble voice against a doctrine so dero- 
gatory to the character of God, and evil tendency toman- 
kind, by thus giving vent to my natural feelings and re- 
flectionus excited by that sermon. Should it'prevent any 
fellow creature from falling into such pernicious error, I 


shall then not have protested in vain. 


A CAMEL, OR CABLE, PASSING THROUGH THE BY®& 
OF A NEEDLE. 


A methodist preacher took for his text, “ It is easier 
for a camel,” or, said he, as some would render it, “ a 
cable to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” “ This,” 
said he, “ I suppose you'll think impossible, that is, that 
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a camel, or even a cable, can ever pass through the eye 
of a needle; and so you take it into your heads that no 
rich man can ever go to heaven; but I’ll set ye right in 
that matter. Now pray, if a camel, or cable, be pulled 
to pieces, into very little pieces, may it not then be made 
to pass through the eye of the smallest needle > And so, 
my brethren, musta rich man be pulled to pieces before 
he can get into heaven.” What wretched subterfuge ! 
surely beneath the dignity of religion! 





ERROR OP TRANSLATION. ~ 

I was much better pleased with the sensible attempt 
of a learned clergyman, by a very simple explanation, to 
rectify a supposed error in translation of the following 
text : “ Lonce was young, but now am old, yet have I 
never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread.” Instead of defending this passage through 
thick and thin, as many would have done, merely be- 
cause it was in the Bible, or finding the literal sense not 
tenable, then spiritualizing it away, he commenced his 
discourse by observing, that the assertion made in the 
text would not stand the test of experience: “ For,” 
said he, “ it must be acknowledged that we often see the 
righteous man forsaken, i. e. by worldly prosperity, and 
his descendants sometimes so reduced as to be even lite- 
rally “ begging their bread;” but the text is erroneously 
rendered in our English translation, as will be found on 
examination of the original. It should be thus trans- 
lated —** J once was young, but now am old, yet have I 
never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed, though 
begging their bread.”—-— How far this may be borne out 
by the original I am not competent to judge. 


REV. J. MEDLEY. 

Medley, an eccentric preacher at Liverpool, formerly 
a boatswain, till he took up the more profitable and dig- 
nified calling of the pulpit, once took the text “‘ it is ea- 
sier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than 
fora rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven,” —* There's 
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comfort for ye, ye ragged rascals,” says he, addressing the 
poorer part of his congregation,—to suchlike quaintness 
he chiefly owed his popularity, which filled a large cha- 
pel, and his own pockets at the same time. His disci- 
ples used to call him a “ Medley of good things.” 


FULPIT BETTING. 


Rowland Hill took for his text the following passage 
from St. Paul—* I can do all things.”—There he stopt 
and said, “ you can do all things, can ye, Paul ?—I’ll lay 
ye half a crown you can’t tho’-—and here’s down with the 
money,” (pulling out half a crown and clapping it down 
on the pulpit cushion)—* but let us give him fair play 
though, and hear what he has to say for himself further,” 
(repeating and going through with the text)—* [can do all 
things through Christ Jesus my Lord”—* Oh, that’s quitea 
different thing, Paul—You can do all things, but it turns 
out, after all, that the Lord is to do it for ye, aye >—oh, it’s 
adrawn wager—so Til put my money into my pocket 
again ;”»—and he did so. Not Burke’s dagger appeared a 
more brilliant trope of rhetoric in St. Stephen’s chapel 
than Rowland Hill’s balf-crown wager with St. Paul, in 
the Surrey chapel. 


REV. JOHN RYLAND, A. M. 


He was wellknown in his day, and still remembered 
by many asa most eccentric preacher though a great 
scholar. I once heard him take for his text, ‘‘ the wo- 
man which thou gavest me, tempted me, andI did eat :” 
He began his sermon by exclaiming, “ why, what a pitiful 
sneaking fellow Adam must have been to lay all the blame 
on the poor weak woman, a beautiful woman too. Jiven 
your modern rake-helly gallants would bave had more 





* It is well known, that Burke, during one of his orations in 
St. Stephen’s chapel, actually produced a real dagger, to depict 
in stronger colours, the horrors of the French revolution, 
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430 Pulpit eccentricities. 


spirit than to take shelter under a female petticoat.— 
Woman! lovely woman! lovely even in her faults, look- 
ing up to man for protection!—Oh Adam must have been 
a hard-hearted, as well as a cowardly fellow; and an 
impudent one too, for here was aclip at the Lord!— 
‘«« The woman which thou gavest me,” as muchas to say, 
‘you brought me into this scrape by giving me this pre- 
cious helpmate to lead me astray.” 

Among his other oddities he once culled for his text 
the four following scraps of scripture, making a complete 
rhyming stanza— 

‘Is this thy kindness to thy friend?” 
«Tt will be bitterness in the end.” 

** Shall such a man as I flee ?” 

“Thy vows, O God, are upon me!” 


N.B. I have not a concordance at hand to refer to, but 
any person who consults one will find the passages. 





He brought up the eldest of his three sons to succeed 
him in the ministry. This, youth at a very early age, 
used to make essays of his talents at extemporary preach- 
ing, by giving lectures without book at his father’s chapel 
on the week day evenings. One night he took for his 
subject the attributes of the Deity, the father being pre- 
sent in his family pew, as one of his numerous auditors: 
the young man had not proceeded iar in his sermon be- 
fore the old gentleman started up and called out to him— 
* Oh John, John, you make sad bungling work of it— 
come down directly,” slamming open his pew door—strid- 
ing through the body of the chapel, ascending the pulpit 
stairs, and thrusting John down, then addressing the con- 
gregation from the pulpit, he said,—* ye see, my friends, 
John’s a very promising lad, and doesn’t want brains I as- 
sure ye: but he’sgot out of his depth here. We must wait 
a few years longer before he’s equal to this, ‘he must tar- 
ry at Jericho till his beard is grown ;’—then to his sen, 











Universal Salvation. A3L 


who by this time had seated himself very submissively in 
the pew below: “T say, John, now you shallsee that I’) 
handle this subject in a masterly manner. Mind, here goes, 
commencing his sermon from the same text, and calling 
out to his son from time to time—* there John, what d’ye 
think o’ that! don’t I touch it off in better style than you, 
ye bungler,” to the no small astonishment and merriment 
of his congregation, accustomed to and delighted as they 
were with his eccentricities. Had he been usually more 
rational, I question if he had filled his chapel half so well ; 
indeed besides his recular flock, strangers used to crowd, 
many of them in their carriages, as a fashionable lounze, 
to hear his oddities, and relieve the ennui of a country 
life, particularly on a Sunday evening. 

REV. THOMAS MURRAY, OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The sect of Universalists, though scattered through the 
American states, appear at Boston to have their bead- 
quarters—their chapel is large and handsome, capable of 
containing nearly as many persons as Whitfield’s taber- 
nacle in London, and much thronged not only by those 
of their own persuasion, but others, attracted by the sin- 
gularity of the preacher, Mr. Murray, and perhaps a wish 
to become converts to so palatable a doctrine as universal 
salvation. 

Mr. Murray was formerly chaplain in the American 
army during the revolutionary war, and much patronized 
by the government and officers for his useful en militaire 
harangues by way of sermons to the soldiers, and poli- 
tical exhortations to the citizens—After the war he set- 
tled at Boston as minister of the universalists, and has 
much increased the sect by proselytes, which was least 
to be expected at Boston, formerly so remarkable for its 
rigid Calvinism ; but that has so much subsided within 
the last half century, particularly among the higher 
classes, that they are in danger of the opposite extreme 
—like the succession of Charles II. to Cromwell. 

Mr. M. possesses talents and learning, with a know- 
ledge of the world, as may be supposed from his career ; 
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432 A clerical bon-vivant. 


and is openly as much a man of the world as one of his 
cloth can well be, leading much the same kind of life as 
some of our free and easy clergymen of the establishment 
in England, which, together with his doctrine, forms a 
curious contrast to the austere manners and principles 
of the puritan clergy of the place, still the most nume- 
rous. He is sociable, jovial, and facetious—rather a 
bon-vivant, and though fond of the bottle, gives and 
receives entertainments—is usually invited to public din- 
ners—visits the theatres, and other places of public 
amusements—at which the more rigid clergy are prodi- 
giously shocked, but sarcastically observe, it is the na- 
tural result of his doctrine ; for as he holds that all men, 
nay, even the very devils themselves, will be saved, so it 
may be expected, he does not think it necessary to be 
very scrupulous in bis life and conversation in this 
world; but ihis, his followers repel as injustice to their 
tenets, for though they do not believe in the eternity of 
hell torments, or that finite crimes will be followed by 
infinite punishments, yet they believe in hell, or kind 
of purgatory, in which all will receive retributive punish- 
ment in nature and duration exactly proportionate to 
their transgressions, but finally saved when sufficiently 
punished, purified, and repentant, which, say they, is 
infinitely more honorable to the Deity, and a sufficient 
inducement for the performance of our duties bere, and 
resistance of evil. As no man can say he may as well be 
hung for a sheep and a lamb, for the greater the crime 
the greater the punisiment—not to mention our volun- 
tary obedience to bis will, from sense of duty towards 
him, ourselves, and society. 

I have often heard Mr. M. preach, and as often been 
struck with his novelty and eccentricity, particularly a 
happy dexterity of plausibly explaining texts of scrip- 
ture, apparently militating most strongly against his par- 
ticular doctrine of universal salvation—which serves to 
shew that almost any system, in dexterous hands, may 
be defended, and gain proselytes. 
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I shall here produce, as a specimen of his manner, the 
substance of one of his discourses [ heard him deliver 
extempore from the pulpit, as nearly yerbatim as I can 
recollect. 


JUDAS AND PETER. 

Text. ‘*Have I not chosen ye twelve, and one of ye is a 
devil.” —(Christ addressing the twelve apostles, alluding 
to Judas.) 

He prefaced his discourse, by observing that he liad con- 

stantly encouraged and entreated, that if any one of his 
flock, or others, met with any text of scripture that ap- 
parently militated against the grand doctrine of universal 
salvation, or experienced any doubts whatever, that they 
would communicate them to him, and afford him an op- 
portunity of resolving them. “ For,” says he, “ certain I 
am that the doctrine of universal salvation is as clearly 
held forth in the Bibie, as the sun in the firmament. ‘In 
the first man, Adam, a/l died; in the second Adam, 
{Christ,) add shall be made alive.” The text, which forms 
the subject of my present discourse, has been given to me 
for that purpose by a person, who finds it a stumbling 
block to his belief in this doctrine ; for, as he observes, 
Christ has pronounced Judas a ‘devil. Now whatever 
reason we may have to believe that all men may be finally 
saved, there is little or no proof that salvation will be ex- 
tended to devils, and draws this inference, in which I 
entirely agree with bim, that if it can be proved that only 
one of the human racé has ever been doomed to eternal 
perdition, the whole doctrine of universal salvation falls 
to the ground. 

** It is very extraordinary that divines of all persuasions, 
as far as I know, have universally agreed, that Judas, who 
betrayed Christ, as it is called, is doomed to perdition, 
whilst Peter, who denied him, tirey as generally prefer to 
heaven. Let us examine the character and conduct of 
both, and see what reason there is for this general cons 
clusion. 

“The Jews applied to Judas for information, where 
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Christ might be found; for which they offered him a re- 
ward of thirty pieces of silver; this, to an avaricious 
man, as we are informed Judas was, was tempting him in 
his weak part, and therefore the more excusable he should 
give way. But it does not appear that he could be aware 
that his simply informing them where Christ might be 
fouud, would produce his master’s crucifixion; or even 
that the enquirers themselves knew it, for the trial be- 
fore Pilate had not then taken place. Judas also knew 
that Christ took no pains to conceal himself, going open- 
ly about the city of Jerusalem; therefore it does not ap- 
pear that Judas had any reason to suppose there could be 
any harm, in acquainting them where his master might 
be found; but even admitting he actually knew they 
wished to crucify him ; he also knew that Christ. was God, 
and by his omnipotence could deliver himself from their 
hands. 

‘* But no such palliation is to be found in the conduct 
of Peter. Judas was often sharply rebuked by our Lord ; 
but Peter, even amidst his transgressions, was always 
kindly admonished. I mention this as no undue partiality 
in Christ, who must ever be just, but according to the 
nature of man, it should have had the tendency to pro- 
duce in Peter love and attachment to his Lord. 

** Previously to his denial of Christ, his Lord put him 
on his guard by forewarning him of it, expressly telling 
him, that before the cock crew twice, he should deny 
him thrice, which Peter procested he would not do ; Christ 
took no such pains with Judas, but left him to himself. 

“‘ After the apprehension of Christ, Peter is asked by 
one of the attendants, whether he was not one of his as- 
sociates? but in the midst of the tribulation he saw his 
master exposed to, he basely denied him. When ’tis said 
‘Christ looked upon him,’ (and what a look must that 
have been!) yet had it no effect on the obdurate heart of 
Peter; for when asked again the second time, he declared 
‘he knew not the fellow.’ When the cock crew ano- 
ther warning to him, yet he deliberately persevered, for 
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when asked the third time, ‘ he denied him with cursing 
and swearing,’ when the cock crew again. Surely Peter's 
crime was far greater than that of Judas, under their 
several circumstances. 

“Let us now examine the nature of their repentance, for 
repentance is the next blest state to innocence; all that 
we hear of Peter is, that he went out and merely whim- 
pered, as any child might have done—But as for poor 
Judas, the first thing he did was to return the thirty 
pieces of silver; this, in an avaricious man, was ‘an une- 
quivocal mark of sincere repentance; and tends also fur- 
ther to shew, that he was not aware of the tragical con- 
sequences, the intelligence for which he received them, 
would produce, namely, the crucifixion of his Lord, by 
merely informing where he might be found ;—but his re- 
pentance stopped not here, though even this was a greater 
mark of contrition than any manifested by Peter. Yet 
finding his indiscretion had been the cause, though the 
unintentional and remote cause, that eventually occasion- 
ed his master’s death,—he was resolved to lay down his 
own life by way of atonement. Life for life, as the 
law enjoined, so he went and destroyed, i, e. hanged‘him- 
self. 

“Thus then the signs of repentance were as much 
greater in Judas, as his crime was more venial than 
Peter’s. And were we to suppose that either of them 
were doomed as a devil to perdition, we should rather 
believe it was Peter than Judas—But we are sure it is not 
the fate of either, for does not Christ himself say on ano- 
ther occasion, addressing the self-same twelve apostles, 
Judas and Peter, as well as the rest of them—‘ Ye twelve 
shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” And depend upon it, we shall behold them on 
those thrones in glory, with Judas among them. And 
the others will not look askew at him. ‘ As for Christ 
designating Judas by the epithet of ‘ devil,’ —'twas merely 
figurative, a mode of expression so common with our 
Lord, simply implying he was a very wicked man, as all 
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wickedness is ofa devilish nature—thus to this day we 
use the same term, to express the same meaning, 

“But even were Judas literally a devil, have we not 
reason to believe, that the very devils themselves are not 
doomed to never-ending perdition; but will be finally 
saved, when they have undergone the fulness of punish- 
ment due to their transgressions, ‘that God may be all 
in all,’ (quoting texts iu proof which I don’t recollect) * but as 
this is no ways applicable to either Judas or ourselves, 
who are men and not devils ; and as our time is exhaust- 
ed, I shall reserve the subject of the salvation of devils 
for another occasion.” 

N. B. From this notable defence of Judas, it appears 
that Mr. M would have made an excellent advocate 
at the bar, particularly at tue Old Bailey. 


UNIVERSAL SALVATION REJECTED. 


I knew a man bred a shoemaker, with little or no edu- 
cation, though he had picked up a good deal of informa- 
tion by miscellaneous reading, &c. Being naturally clever 
and enterprising, in order to better his condition, he set 
up as preacher of universal salvation. I attended seve- 
ral of his lectures, and found he really possessed ina 
considerable degree the properties likely to render him 
a popular preacher, at least among the lower orders ; 
which, together with the pleasantness of his doctrine, I 
thought would soon bring him into vogue, and that he'd 
probably make a good thing of it. I lost sight of him for 
some time, but have lately met with him, and enquired 
how he got on in the preaching line. ‘ Oh sir,” said 
he,‘ I have been forced to give that up, and take to my 
own business again;”—‘* How so ?” asked I,—* Why, sir, 
I find the doctrine of universal salvation won’t take atall ; 
—people insist on being damned to all eternity, or rather 
they want all the human race to howl in hell everlasting- — 
ly, except themselves, and afew of their favourites—They 
like aselect, or rather elect few only to go to heaven, in 
which they always take especial care to include them- 
selves—Lord bless ye,sir, heaven woud’nt be heaven to 
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some folks, if they thought all the world were to go there 
as well as themselves, You say that the universalists 
flourish in America—it may be the case there, for they 
are republicans—but depend upon it, sir, the English 
don’t like any such equality of condition ;—its too level- 
ling a system for them !” 


T. 8S. W. 
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The Field of Waterloo—a Poem, by Watter Scott, Esq. 


** Charity,”—we are told by no less than divine autho- 
rity—** covereth a multitude of sins.” With the justice 
and validity ofthis aphorism, Mr. Walter Scott appears 
to be deeply impressed, and most amply has he had re- 
course to its protecting mantle. In fact, the author him- 
self advances, the plea in the advertisement prefixed to 
the present work. He expressly informs us, that his 
poem was written for the charitable purpose of assisting 
the Waterloo subscription, and hopes, therefore, that the 
reader will charitably overlook and pardon the imper- 
fections with which it teems, in consideration of its being 
a hasty and crude performance, 

To any other person than Mr. Walter Scott, we should 
feel disposed to extend the full benefit of the above plea, 
and would willingly lose sight of the character from re- 
spect to the motive of his work. But whena writer has 
Once contrived to scribble himself into notice, and by a 
thousand adventitious aids, acquired a degree of spurious 
celebrity and fame equal to the ill-founded poetical repu- 
tation of Mr. Scott, it becomes the duty of every honest 
and intelligent critic, to analyze bis pretensions, to strip 
him of his meretricious clainis, and exhibit him to public 
gaze in his true and legitimate colours. 

_ In rigid observance of this principle, we proceed now 
to canvass the merits of the last production of this volu- 
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minous and prolific poetaster; for such, we have no 
hesitation to declare, is the fit and proper title to be 
applied to the author of the Field of Waterloo. The 
whole charm of Mr. Scott’s muse; the secret, in which 
his great strength (if strength it can be termed) lieth, 
consists in a tolerably happy knack of stringing rhymes, 
and ringing perpetual changes on words of similar sound. 
It is not without design, that in speaking of our author's 
talent for rhyme, we attribute to him a ftolerably happy 
knack; for even in this subordinate department of the 
poetical character, Mr. Scott is most lamentably deficient, 
and offends a correct ear to a degree which admits of no 
palliation, as we shall very shortly have abundant oppor- 
tunity toshow. And this defect is rendered the more 
glaring and unpardonable, when we take into consider- 
ation the extravagant liberties, which Mr. Scott allows 
himself when pushed for a rhyme. On such occasions, 
no word is too quaint, too obsolete, or too uncouth. The 
most sublime and imposing events are designated by the 
most puerile and contemptible epithets ; and terms which, 
in the common routine and intercourse of life, are applied 
only to low and ordinary transactions, are made use of 
by Mr. Scott, to characterize deeds and actions of the 
most awful and majestic nature. 

Never, perhaps, since Nimrop first started as “ a 
mighty hunter before the Lord;” never since man waged 
war upon his fellow-man, and slaughtered thousands 
strewed the blood-stained field of death; never, perhaps, 
was a more decisive and-«lestructive battle fought, than 
that, which conquered the repose of Europe, and crown- 
ed with laurels the illustrious heroes of Waterloo. Yet 
this great, this memorable, this terrible and fierce com- 
bat is celebrated by Mr. Scott, under the low and con- 
temptible designation of a fray. Snould the reader feel sur- 
prized at such an ill-judged association of words and 
ideas, his astonishment will cease, when he reflects on the 
facility this word accords torhyme, With the exception 
of three consonants, v, 7, and z, a rhyme to fray may 
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be found, yea verily, in every letter of the alphabet. 
Need we wonder then, that Mr. Scott has taken the word 
into such tender affection? 


Page 15, _Pil’d, high as autumn shocks, there lay 
The ghastly harvest of the fray. 


Page 17. That fill’d the chorus of the fray 
From cannon-roar, and trumpet-bray, 
Page 29. ————— all that war could do 
Of skill and force was prov’d that day, 
And turn’d not yet the doubtful fray. 


Page 24. As when they practice to display 
Their discipline on festal day, 
And to augment the fray. 


In this stanza, we have the changes rung upon this 
thyme no less than six times, in the course of sixteer 
successive lines. 

Having accused Mr. Scott of a woeful deficiency of 
skill, even in the subordinate talent of rhyming, not- 
withstanding the great and numerous liberties he takes 
with the language, we shall, in proof of our allegation, 
cite the following instances : 

In page 9, caual is made to rhyme with fal/—page 10, 
tread with arcade—page 11, succeeds with recedes, (Mr. 
Scott certainly must be aware that rhyme consists, not 
in the recurrence of the same, but of a stmilar sound)— 
page 12, hedge with ridge. Page 15, presents us with a 
most delectable rhyme : 

<¢ So often lost and won 
Dash’d the hot war-horse on.”’ 

Page 17, espy with ecstacy—page 20, mood with stood ; 
—and gun with Napoleon—page 23, lost with host ; 
view'd with gratitude ; and staid with dead—page 24, once 
with lance—page 25, eye with destiny ; and stood with flood 
—page 26, afar with war—page 27, loved with proved— 
page 29, ear with hear ; and 7l/ with Aill—page 30, gun 
with on; and none with the cossack of the Don—page 
33, lord with sword; and band with command—page 34, 
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art with heart—page 35, decree with vtetory—page 38, 
wreath with death—In page 39, Mr. Scottis so hard run 
fora rhyme, that even the here of Waterloo himself is 
pressed into the service, and rum made to rhyme with 
Wellington! But here our poetaster endeavgqurs to cou- 
ple two words, which evidently little accord with each 
other. | 

But we are weary of citing instances, in proof of Mr. 
Scott’s unskilfulness even in what may be termed the 
mechanical part of versification. We by no means con- 
sider the facility of rhyming, however correct and 
chaste, as the principal or leading ingredient in the com- 
position of the poetical character; but whilst we assign 
to it a very subordinate degree of merit, it must at the 
same time be acknowledged, that faulty rhyme constitutes 
a very momentous drawback on the pleasure we receive 
from the perusal of a well written poem. That Mr. 
Scott’s Field of Waterloo offends greatly, in this respect, 
the above quoted passages have, we trust, sufficiently 
proved and ascertained. 

Dismissing therefore all further consideration of Mr. 
Scott’s ill-assorted rhymes, let us now proceed to the in- 
vestigation of his other pretensions to the poet’s name 
and title. Let us examine, in how far the work in ques- 
tion may lay claim to the merit of lofty sentiment, of 
dignified diction, graceful expression, and all those inde- 
finablecharms, which constitute the very soul and essence 
of poetry. | 

It commences with some very pretty and harmless 
namby-pamby lines, descriptive of rural scenery ; in which 


we are told, that the ‘glossy bough of beech and birch 
trees, 


‘* with darksome oak between,” 


“‘spread a screen,—not on or over the ground—but a 
screen of ground itself!” This is truly marvellous, and 
as Mr. Scott has had the vast condescension to deign to 
illustrate his inimitable poem with explanatory notes, it 
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is a great pity he did not extend his elucidations to the 
present passage. He then communicates a very precious 
and valuable article of intelligence, to wit, thata traveller 
who walks ona strait causeway, of great length, cannot 
easily see the end of it, if his eye-sight will not reach so 
far. All this information is given to the reader in the 
first stanza. 

In the second stanza, after again ringing the changes 
most delectably on that emphatic word “ between,’ which 
rhymes now, not with screen, as in the former case, but 
with green and seen, he talks of a hamlet and its fane 
and finding fault with the spire of the church of Water- 
loo, most earnestly intreats the gazer not to disdain their 
architecture! So much for the second stanza. 

Third stanza tinkles again with the delightful exple- 
tive ‘‘ between,’ which now is coupled with its original 
rhyme of “ screen,” and in opposition to Shakspeare’s 
doctrine, that the inclemencies of the seasons cannot be 
assuaged by the recollection of the past, bids us not fear 
the present heat, forasmuch as it has been much hotter 
before!!! Mr. Walter Scott then encourages all timid 
maidens, who ride “the softened vale between,” to give 
their ponies the reins, and canter it merrily along, inas- 
much as there is “ netther wood, nortree, nor bush, to 
intercept and scare their course.” And here endeth the 
description of the local scenery of the spot, which would 
be as much, nay much more appropriate to a poem on 
the Fair, than on the Battle, or (as Mr. Scott so elegant- 
ly and adroitly terms it), the fray of Waterloo. 

Now comes the grand affair—now enters the poet on 
his vast and sublime subject ; and most sublimely is it 
introduced, Mr. Walter Scott is a classical scholar. 
He has read Horace, and no doubt the Stagyrite. From 
them he has learnt to repress his poetie rage and fury, in 
the outset of his career; not to commence with the 

Os magna sonaturum, 


but to get on cautiously, warily, and by degrees, till he 
arrives at the acme and ne plus ultra of his enterprize. 
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Accordingly with what elegant simplicity! with what 
modesty! with what homely phrase and diction! doth he 
usher in his theme. His rhymes are very judiciously of 
the most namby-pamby description, and emanate from the 
very profundity of the bathos, and avk i Yous. Hear the 
Bard of Waterloo! Hear the Minstrel’s lasi_jay. Would 


to Heaven! it might he his last // / 


** Now, seest thou aught, in this lone scene, 
‘“¢ Can tell of that, which Jate has been, 
‘* A stranger might reply.” 


A poor, simple fellow of a poet, who took common sense 
for his guide, even the bell-man in his annual appeal to 
his Muse, would have made use of the word ask. For, 
how it is possible to reply, before a question is asked, ap- 
pears to us a problem, which can only be resolved by 
Mr. Scott’s cunning preparation for a rhyme ! 

The poet now enters into the full spirit of his theme, 
and to it he goes ding-dong, to which he finds a rhyme in 
Hougomont!!/ Grammar is most pitilessly sacrific- 
ed; the third person singular of the verb, is made to cor- 
respond with the third person plural, and “marks” serves 
as well for the “dine so black,” (which most barbarously 
rhymes with “ bivouack”) as for the ‘‘ deep-graved ruts,” 
which obstructed the track of the artillery “so often Lost 
and won,” whilst ‘‘ dashed the hot war-horse on !” 

- Let us now follow this “dashing” poet on his“ dashing 
war-horse.”” He brings us to no very savoury place, 
where we are almost stifled with stench and putrefaction, 
and then very gravely asks us, whether we “ feed the taint- 
ed steam?” In our opinion, it is sufficient, yea anc more 
than sufficient, to scent the carcases, which “ replenish the 
garner-house of carnage” without feeling them!!! 

All this time, death is grinning most horribly “a 
ghastly smile,’”—to adopt the energetic, and contrasting 
language of Milton, and not merely blessing, but glutting 
his maw, “‘ destined to that good hour!” Mr. Walter 
Scott has the goodness to stroke his paunch, and calls 
upen him to. guttle away. Such a feast, like my Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, is not to be had every day! 
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‘* Feast on, stern foe of mortal life ; 

‘‘ Feast on, but think not, that a strife, 

** With such promiscuous carnage rife, 
‘* Protracted space may last !”” 


The duration of battles, as of all other events, was for- 
merly measured by time; but Mr. Walter Scott has abro- 
gated this ancient system. He calculatesduration of action 
by space. 

Hotter and hotter waxeth the battle, or rather the fray / 
Formerly cannons were said to roar; but in the lofty 
poetical langnage of Mr. Scott.. 

** Ceaseless from the line 

‘¢ Continued thunders came / / /” 
These thunders, it seems, not a little alarme’ ‘each 
burgher” of the “pale” city of Brussels. What did these 
burghers, in their anxiety and trepidation do? Acting 
after the usual course of things, they would have stopped 
thetr ears—but, no! this is too natural a procedure for a 
“muse of fire,” like that of Mr. Walter Scott. is 
citizens of “ pale Brussels” held their breath, to hear! !/ 
He then apostrophizes this self-same city, and regardless 
of all the laws of grammar, asks : 

“ What ghastly sights were thine to meet ?” 


That Mr. Scott meant something, in asking this ques- 
tion, there can be little doubt. But what that meaning 
is, it would require a poet, as inspired us himself, to di- 
vine ; unless we translate the passage into common sense 
and grammar. Suppose we say: “* What ghastly sights it 
was thy lot to meet ?” Though, even with this concession 
and elucidation, there is something quaint, singular, and 
truly Walter Scottish, in the idea of a city meeting a parcel 
of wounded run-aways from the battle of Waterloo! 
This stanza ends with a matchless specimen of the bathos. 
Buonaparte is depicted to us, in the very paroxysm of 
rage, of disappointment, and vexation : 

** Maddening in his eager mood, 
*¢ And all unwont to be withstood, 
“He fires the fight again !” 
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444 Speech of the Duke of Wellington. 


This time the word fight is substituted for the more 
elegant and emphatic term fray—the word happening 
not to fall at the end of the line, and therefore not being 
of such important use, in facilitating the rhyme. 

Now follows the very climax of poetic grandeur 
and sublimity. ‘T'he bard of Waterloo gives us the ha- 
rangue of the two commanders inchief to their respective 
armies. Precedence on this occasion is very courteously 


given to the ex-emperor. How eloquently doth he hold 
forth ! 


““On! On!” was still his stern exclaim ; 

** Confront the battery’s jaws of flame ! 
‘* Rush on the levell’d yun / 

“* My steel-clad cuirassiers advance! 

**Each Hulan forward with his lance! 

** My guard! my chosen! charge for France ; 
*“‘ France, and Napoleon J” 


Contrast with the above the speech of the illustrious 
Duke of Wellington, who is made to utter most sovereign 
and ridiculous nonsense : 


‘* Soldiers, stand firm,””—exclaimed the chief 
‘** England shall ted/ the fight.” 


Fortunately for the reputation of the gallant Duke, Mr. 
Scott has illustrated this passage by the following note— 
In riding up to a regiment, which was hard-pressed, the 
Duke called to the men; ‘Soldiers! we mustnever be 
beat—w hat will they say in England ?” Here we have the 
hero’s own words, which breathe both valorous confidence 
and good sense; whereas the speech put into his mouth 
by Mr. Scott is downright absurdity. “ England, forsooth, 
will ¢e/i the fight.” So England would, had the Duke 
and his brave warriors sustained a defeat. The fight, had 
jt even taken that issue, would have been told with a ven- 
geance. 

In stanza XI. the war is “ waked anew!” but it seems 
they soon went to sleep again; for inthe very next stanza 
we are told— 


“Then wak'd their fire at once!” 
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and to it they go once more, ding-dong, 


‘* As plies the smith his clanging trade; 
** Against the cuirass rang the blade.” 


The word b/ade is almost of equal aid and service to 
Mr. Scott, with reference to its rhyming facility, as that 
of fray, on which we have already had frequent occasion 
tocomment. Thus, for instance, at theclose of the thir- 
teenth stanza, speaking of a Roman chieftain, he says: 

** He stood the cast his rashness play’d ; 
** Left not the victims he had made ; 
‘** Dug his red grave with his own blade, 
** And on the field he lost was laid.” 

This passage is arrant nonsense. The warrior alluded to 
had no occasion to be Jazd on the field; he fell on it, and 
there remained quietly enough, till he was picked up.— 
By adopting the following alteration, in a future edition 
of his sublime poem, Mr. Scott might easily obviate the 
above objection. 

‘6 Dug his own grave with his own spade, 
‘* And in that hole was safely laid / 
‘*Ev’n in the hole himself had made /”’ 

But the argument grows upon us. Were we to follow 
up our analysis, and pass each stanza, sertatim, under re- 
view, the subject would lead to a length of disquisition 
incompatible with the limits of our publication. We 
must therefore of necessity restrict our remarks to those 
passages which are most prominent for dullness, tame- 
ness, insipidity, and want of grace. As specimens of the 
genuine bathus, or the art of sinking, and turning the 
grandest, the sublimest, the most alta transactions, sen- 
timents, and occurrences, into ridicule, the following lines 
deserve distinct and especial notice. Apostrophizing the 
vanquished ex-emperor on his defeat, Mr. Scott, in the 
true spirit of inspiration, exclaims, page 20, 

<¢ © thou, whose inauspicious ain, 
‘¢ Hath wrought thy host this hour of shame !” 

Justly might the author have added: 


‘6 Like me, so spiritless and tame /? 
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446 Buonaparte inciied to England. 


Again, page 28, 


‘¢ Shall future ages tell this tale 
«s Of inconsistence, faint and frail ?”’ 


Adverting to the stifled indignation of the veterans ot 
France, on beholding the flight of their chief, Mr. Scott 
fritters down his verse even below the level of the tamest 
prose. 

«* Who, as thy flight they ey’d, 
“© Exclaim’d, while tears of anguish came /”” 





































In sober verity, gentle Master Scott, 


To write such nonsense, is a shame / 
In page 30 and 31, grammatical propriety is sacrificed 
torhyme—and what kind of a rhyme is it-after all? 


“« Where the tumultuous flight rolls on, 
“* Of warriors, who when morn begun /” 





«¢ The last dead seal is broke—’’ 


should be began, and broken: 
In the seventeenth stanza, he very good-naturedly 
invites Buonaparte to come to England ; 


‘* Then safely come—in one so low, 

«* So lost, we cannot own a foe; 

“ Though dear experience bid us end, 
** In thee we ne’er can hail a friend.” 


We, in common with many more of Mr. Scott’s read- 
ers, must confess ourselves utterly at a Joss to compre- 
hend the meaning of the third line—What is it that 
‘ dear experience bids us end ?” 

Now for some beautiful prosaic namby-pamby rhymes, 
on a topic of the most sublime and grand description. 
Addressing himself to the illustrious hero of his poem, 
and enumerating the high honours and remuneration 
awarded him by national and by princely munificence, he 
thus winds up his lofty harangue, page 35, 

** Not these such pure delight afford, 
‘* As that, when hanging up thy sword, 
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«* Well may’st thou think—This honest steel 
«* Was ever drawn for public weal ; 

‘«< And, such was rightful Heaven’s decree, 

* Ne’er sheath’d, unless with victory !” ' 


Poor honest Martin Scriblerus is here completely foiled, 
worsted, and out-done, in his own art of sinking / 

In the following four successive couplets, page 36, 
we meet with four successive blunders. 


‘* For ne’er was field so sternly fought, 

«« And ne’er was conquest dearer bought. 
‘* Here, pil’d in common slaughter, sleep, 
‘€ Those whom affection long shall weep : 

‘© Here rests the sire, that ne’er shall strain 
‘* His orphans to his heart again : 

‘¢ The son, whom on his native shore, 

‘‘ The parent’s voice shall bless no more.” 


To reconcile the second line with the rules of grammar, 
it should run thus: 


» 


<¢ More dearly conquest never bought.” 


The fourth line is likewise defective, in point of gram- 
matical construction. We weep for our lost friends: 


‘* For whom affection long shall weep.” 


Strain, at the end of the fifth line, is strained in mere- 
ly for the advantage of the rhyme. I[t ought to be clasp. 
Surely the jingling Master Scott might, without much 
difficulty, have found a rhyme to the appropriate term. 


‘* Here rests the sire, who ne’er shall clasp 
‘** His orphans in his tender grasp.” 


The seventh line defies all criticism, It is the very 
ne plus ultra of absurdity. Does Mr. Scott, by lugging 
in the words native shore, mean to insinuate, that though 
- the son, being killed, shall never be blessed with the sound 
of his parent’s voice, on his nutive shore, he may still hold 
converse with him, on foreign ground? Our author is 
perpetually stumbling between the two extremes, pointe 
ed out by Horace :— 


' 
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Migrat in obscuras humili sermone tabernas ; 
Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes et inania capta. 


Thank God! that we at length approach the shore. 
Mr. Scott is so passionately in love with the prosopopveia, 
that not content with personifying, at one moment, the 
“« fair—then the pale city of Brussels—dark Soignies, and 
immortal Waterloo”—he now addresses himself to a new 
and non-descript kind of being, whom he apostrophizes by 
the name, style, and title of 


“© Period of honour, as of woes !” 


and forthwith launches out into such a boundless profu- 
sion of incongruous and contradictory metaphor, that 
his poem becomes most sublimely incomprehensible. 
The gallant General Picron’s ‘‘redoubted soul of fire 
expires’ —the SOUL EXPIRES! !!—not in clouds of smoke, 
which would have been a catastrophe more analogous to 
an essence composed of such combustible materials, but 
in “ seas of gore!” .De Lancy, after he is knocked on 
the head, exchanges the “ bridal wreath of love” for ‘* lau- 
rels from the hand of death,” of which he can no longer 
avail himself! Muiruer’s eye continues rivetted on 
“* Albion's banners,” till it closes. And 

“© CAMERON, in the shock of steel, 

“¢ Dies, like the offspring of Lochiel !’ 

Are we to understand, by these words, that this self- 
same Cameron yields up his breath and dies in a man- 
ner distinct from the generality of his fellow-beings, dis- 
tinct from the ordinary course of nature? 

Then, in spite of all.that. “ Britain’s guardian angel” 
can contrive and do, even. with the aid and co-operation 
of her “ fencing shield,’ in behalf of her favourite and 
illustrious hero, Wentincron, Fate, some how or 
other gets the whip hand, of her, and very unfeelingly 
makes a pompous display of her “ power,” skill, and ad- 
dress, by attacking the gallant Duke in a cowardly and 


unhandsome way, by “piercing his heart at second hand,” 
even through that of his friends! 
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The whole of this stanza is transcendenty nonsensical 
and un-orthodox. ‘The annihilation of Picton’s “ fiery 
soul,” in particular, is so little in unison with the tenets 
of the “ Kirk,” that we most earnestly recommend to 
Mr. Walter Scott, to revise this passage, with due care, 
ina future edition; or rather, in the words of Shak- 
speare, to “ reform it altogether!” Suppose it were made 
to run thus : 

‘** Thou saw’st grim Death destruction deal, 
** And Picton yield his “ soul of steel /” 

Which, independent of its completely obviating the 
heretical doctrine of the soud’s annihilation, would present 
no mean allegorical beauty; for as much as this self- 
same General Picrown had acquired to himself no ordi- 
nary fame and reputation, by his successful introduction 
of the maneeuvre of charging the cavalry with infantry, 
at the point of the bayonet; or in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
own phrase and language, assailing them with tlie 
** shock of steel.” 

Or, if Mr. Scott objects to stee/, let him have recourse 
to some other metul for a metaphor : 


‘* Thou saw’st Death deal his blows, alas! 
«« And Picton yield his * soud of brass !” 


Or thus; 
‘¢ There saw’st fall many a hero bold, 
*¢ And Picton yield his “ soul ef gold /” 
for, beyond all controversy, there shines forth as much 
sense and meaning in the one parable as in the other. 
But we hasten to terminate our review of this ridiculous 
and inflated poem. In the apostrophe to the “ brave 
and valiant dead,” with which Mr. Scott commences the 
twenty-second stanza of his wze-drawn performance, 
he “ out-does all his former out-doings,” in the bathes,-and 
puts all his predecessors in nambhy-pamby completely to 
the blush. 
‘Forgive, brave dead! the imperfect lay! 
‘‘ Who may your names, your numbers say ?” 
VOL. X. 3 I 
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450 Salutary hint to the Minstrel of the cracked Lyre. 


Time is it, yea verily high time, good gentle Master 
Walter Scott! that the Minstrel should cease his Lay ; 
should consign his lyre to rest, and on the willows hang 
his silent, worthless harp, if he cannot celebrate in more 
appropriate and befitting strains the heroic atchievements 
which have immortalized the conquerors of Waterloo. 
desine pervicax | 
Referre sermones Deorum, et 

Magna modis tenuare parvis. 


Now comes the grand and marvellous finale, the con- 
cluding lines of which we transcribe for the edification 
of our readers. After most pathetically lamenting the 
destruction made to the ‘“ beech,” but more particularly 
to the “ fruit trees,’ in the garden of “‘ fair Hougomont,” 
the poet thus gives vent to the full blast of inspiration, 
with which he is labouring and overpowered. 

‘* Has not such havoc bought a name, 
‘¢ Immortal in the rolls of fame ?— 
- “ Yes——Agincourt may be forgot, (should be forgotten) 
** And Cressy be an unknown spot ; 
‘¢ And Blenheim’s name be new ;3 
** But still in story and in song, 
‘For many an age remember’d long, 
‘* Shall live the towers of Hougomont, 
** And fields of Waterloo !”” 

And such abominable, such despicable trash, such a 
vile compound of fustian and namby-pamby, as Mr. Scott’s 
Field of Waterloo, is not only. tolerated, but praised, be- 
spattered, and panegyrized, by pretended critics and re- 
viewers. A work, which exhibits scarcely a single 
scintillation of real genius and talent, is cried up asa 
chef-d’wuvre of poetic excellence. Fashion adopts the 
crude, ill-organized abortion, and the columns of our pe- 
riodical prints and *journals are filled with extracts from 
a publication disgraceful to the author, and still more so 


— 








* The Morning Chronicle, it is but justice to add, forms an honourable 
exception to this general censure on the want of taste and candour, fo the 
-enductors of our newspaper vehicles of criticism. 
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to the taste of those writers, who can relish and admire 
it! In vain shall we look for productions in our own 
language, worthy to emulate the Greek and Roman name» 
whilst such wretched scribblers as Mr, Walter Scott can 
impose themselves upon the public, as writers deserving 
of the name of poets, and can, not only with impunity, 
but to their great profit and emolument, outrage tastes 


and deluge the press with effusions, which even the bell- 
man might blush to own!!! 








ROYAL MUNIFICENCE; 
OR, 
HER MAJESTY’S PRESENT. 





So naturally is John Bull inclined and prone to grum- 
dling, that it may be considered as a very moot and proble- 
matical point, whether he could even exist, without the 
free indulgence of this his constitutional propensity. 
Above all other things, he taketh vast delight in growling 
at his superiors, and in saying harsh things of the high 
and mighty. He alloweth no virtue to kings, nor good 
qualities’ to princes. The magnanimity of the Russian 
Auto crat ALEXANDER serveth him fer a jest, and the 
generosity of bis own Prince ReGenr for a scoff. 

But let us analyse the fact, and weigh thingsin the 
just balance of truth. Her mostgracious Majesty, whom 
Heaven preserve! to a friend, to a relation, to a brother, 
even tu His Serene Highness the reigning Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, sendeth, in proof of sisterly affection, 
royal and magnificent preseuts. Hear her Majesty’s own 
most gracious words, as contained in her most gracious 
letter to her illustrious relative: “I bave sent by the 
messenger sir pounds of tea, and two cheeses!!! Ear* 





* We have been informed that a celebrated northern poet is, 
at this moment, engaged upon a poetical version of the above 
royal epistle. Our Edinbargh-correspondent has transmitted to 
us the two concluding lines, as a specimen of the fidelity and 
talent with which the version is executed, 

‘ Then sip my tea, Sir, if you please, 
“ And eat—to Ch—ri—tte’s health—her cheese "’ 
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the latter to my health, and in drinking the tea, remember 
a sister, whose attachment to you will never cease, but 
with death !” 

Now, without any disposition to carp and cavil; with- 
out questioning the propriety of eating cheeses to the health 
of an august Queen, (for Her Majesty may peradventure 
consider it asa part of her royal prerogative, to con- 
travene old fashions, and to introduce new ones; to 
abrogate the ancient custom of drinking to the health of 
our friends, by substituting in lieu thereof the practice of 
eating,) it will surely be allowed that, if brotherly and 
sisterly affection bea thing laudable and of good report; 
if it be praise-worthy to behave, after the example of our 
most gracious Queen, kindly to relations and to friends— 
there is still greater merit, greater magnanimity, greater 
virtue, in the exercise of these amiable qualities towards 
an enemy. 

Who then shall longer dare to call in question the great 
soul of our most accomplished Prince Recent, when 
he readeth the account of the vast store of furniture and 
accommodations of every description, sent over by this 
great ruler to his guondam foe and enemy, Bonaparte f 
Who shall dare longer to dispute the right and claim of 
of the Russian Auto-crat tothe title of the “ magnanimous” 
Alexander, when he learns that ‘ Baron Sumert, a Rus- 
sian nobleman, landed at Brighton, bringing with him 
fifty large packing-cases—not empty ones, but—contain- 
tng presents from the Emperor of Russia to his ci-devant 
Imperial brother, the Ex-Emperor Bonaparte? These 
presents, we are further told, were immediately forward- 
ed to Portsmouth, to be shipped for St. Helena.” 

Veriiy—and it gives us just ground of exultation to 
record the fact—verily, the good old times seem to be 
coming round again! Verily, the ‘‘ golden age’’ once more 
returneth upon earth! The very packing-cases, which 
contain the presents sent by the magnanimous Alexander 
to his vanquished foe, infinitely exceed in value and in 
price the cost of the tea and the cheeses, given by her 
Majesty the Queen to a friend, toa relation, toa bro- 
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ther! How closely we approximate upon those virtuous 
ages, in which even war was carried on with greater be- 
nignity and kindness, than friendships are maintained in 
modern days !—‘* Honestius,” writes J ustin, “* tunc belle 
gerebantur, quam nunc amicitie coluntur.” 





a: AT RS TE BITE: 


| To the Epiror. 
SiR, 

No man can regard with greater admiration than my- 
self the character and talents of the illustrious Duke of 
Wellington, nor more bighly appreciate the gallant con« 
duct of the brave troops, who, under his command, 
atchieved the glorious and ever-memorable victory of 
Waterloo. But with all befitting reverence and respect for 
these heroes, permit me, through the medium of your 
miscellany, to call the attention of the public to a subject, 
which, in my humble estimation, involves the dearest 
interests of the country, and in which the feelings of mi- 
litary men are deeply implicated. 

I, for one (and but too many stand in the same predi- 
cament with myself) haye fought all the battles of the 
Peninsula, under the orders of the great Wellington. I 
was wounded at the close of the campaign, in 1814, and 
came over to England for the recovery of my health, 
which was not sufficiently re-established to permit me 
fo take a part in the splendid victory. of Waterloo. Now, 
by.the enactment of the Prince Regent, every lieutenant 
and subaltern, who was concerned in that battle, gains a 
seniority of two years; or, to speak more plainly, the 
increase of one shilling per day to the pay of a lieute- 
nant, which, in the ordinary routine, does not take place 
till after seven years’ service, is granted to all lieutenants 
and subalterns, of only five years’ standing, who were 
engaged in the conflict of Waterloo. 

Far is it from me to envy any man’s advancement and 
success. But certainly an officer, who has fought the 
battles of his country, who has bled in its service, and 
was only prevented by his wounds from drawing hissword 
at Waterloo, appears to me to possess an equal, if nota 
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greater claim to two years’ seniority than a lieutenant, 
who perhaps never faced the enemy before. Add to this, 

that the battle of Waterloo was but the affair of one day ; 

and I confidently appeal to the ex perience of al} military 

men, whether the hardest day’s fighting that ever took 
place, since wars have deluged the earth with human 
gore, is to be placed in competition with the fatigues of 

a campaign, like those of the Peninsuia? Whether the 
mind and body are in any respect equally harrassed by 

the occurrences of a single battle, as tliey are by the vicis- 
situdes of protracted warfare? Are a succession of 
sleepless nights and weary days; are the want of food, 

the want of habitation, and of rest, to which the army in 
Spain was exposed, to account as nothing in the scale, 

and to be out-weighed by twelve hours fighting in the 
Netherlands? Reward—it is no more than their just 
right and due—reward the gallant heroes of Waterloo— 

but Jet not the glare of that splendid atchievement dazzle 

and offuscate the public eye, to the neglect of equal 
merit. Let the conquerors of Spain come in for their : 
share of national remuneration; but suffer not their fair \ 
Glainis to be overlooked, and their glory eclipsed by the 
brilliancy of an action which, however splendid in itself, 
‘cannot, without evident and palpable injustice, derogate 
from their own title to national acknowledgment and 
national recompence. lam, &c. 




































PENINSULA. 
Charing-Cross, Nov. 15, 1815. 








TAXATION : 


AN EASTERN APOLOGUE, 






A certain monarch—(the manuscript from which this 
history is translated, makes no mention of the name of 
this monarch; of the age in which he lived; nor yet of 
the country over which he reigned)—ruled his people 
witha rod of iron. Every day witnessed fresh burdens 
imposed upon the state, and the weight of taxes multi- 
plied incessantly. | 
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Now it was the wont with this king, ever and anon, 
to hold consultation with his minister of finance, and to 
enquire of-him, how the people bore the excessive load 
of taxes under which they groaned? And in those days, 
ministers were men of upright heart, and did speak the 
words of truth unto the king. Therefore, the minister 
answered, that the people murmured exceedingly, and 
did say harsh things of their ruler. At the which intelli- 
gence the king did laugh immoderately, and did order his 
minister to impose new burdens, 

And at last, there remained nothing on the which to 
lay fresh taxes. And the minister went unto the king, 
and did make declaration of the same. To the which 
the king, laughing, replied, “ It 7s good!” And he 
added, “ heed not their grumbling, but impose forthwith 
a tax upon the eyes, and upon the nose, and upon the ears, 
and upon the mouth.” And the minister did so. 

And shortly after the minister came smiling unto the 
king, and informed him, that things were going on most 
prosperously; that the people no longer murmured; 
neither did they speak harshly of their monarch. That 
they even seemed to glory, and to pride themselves on 
the new taxes; they did wa!k with their head erect, and 
did carry their nose on bigh. And all places of public 
amusement, added the minister, teem with frequenters; 
and the theatres are crowded every night, and the sellers 
of eatables, and of drinkables, have their hands full of 
employment; and the bellies of men begin to swell out, 
and goodly paunches are seen in the streets. 

And the minister did terminate his report with a com- 
pliment to the king, and did felicitate him on this happy 
change of public opinion. 

Then answered the king, sighing,and with many tears, 
© Wt is not good Pr’ And he added, “ this sudden change 
is of evil augury; this apparent tranquillity is not indica- 
tive of quiet and repose; but doth bear resemblance unto 
a smothered fire, which burneth under the ashes with 
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the which it is coveréd; but which will shortly burst forth 
with ten-fold rage and violence, even till it devour us all.” 

And the king commanded that the eye-tar, and the 
nose-tar, and the ear-tar,and the mouth-tar should be 
immediately discontinued. And he sent forth a procla- 
mation, enacting that no more taxes should be levied on 
the people: that the poor man, and the handicraftman 
should not be crushed by excessive burdens; but that the 
deficiencies of the revenue should be supplied from the 
extravagant salaries of ministers, and of public function- 
aries ; and by the abolition of sinecures ; and by salutary 
retrenchment in his own family and household. 

Then did things revert to their former state and con- 
dition. The people would grumble occasionally; but 
they were happy, and did sit “every man under his own 
‘* vine, and eat every man of his own fig-tree.” 


7 - , 


ELIZA FENNING. 











Condemn no one, before thou hast enquired the matter; understand first, 
end then sentence justly. Pronounce no judgment before thou hastheard 
the caus; neither interrupt men in the midst of their tale.” 

. Eccresrasticus, chap. XI. ¢. 7 & 8. 





Attuoucu the interest attached to the fate of this un- 
fortunate young woman, instead of abating, seems rather 
daily to increase ; although the mystery, which her case 
involves, appears to be more impenetrable than ever; and 
although an attempt has been made to weaken the sym- 
pathy, which her generally-credited innoc enc has excit- 
éd in the public mind at large, by the circulation of a cer- 
tificate calculated to do away the strong impression in her 
favour, and which said certificate issigned by no less than 
thirteen respectable names ; (among which we find that of 
our worthy and niuch esteemed friend, honest James 
Wuirtrce, the well-known and _ sagacious print-seller of 
Fleet-street) it is not for the’ purpose of invalidating sucb 
certificate, nor yet for that of vindicating the character of 
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the deceased, that we take up the pen in the present in- 
stance. All the writing, all the declamation in the world, 
will never restorethe dead to life; but it highly imports 
that the character of the diving should be tenderly dealt 
with and respected; more especially that of persons ex- 
ercising important magisterial functions, It is from this 
motive; froma firm conviction of the necessity of coun- 
teracting the wide-spreading influence of malevolence 
and slander, and of rescuing the name of the worthy Re- 
corder of the City of London, from the obloquy which 
many journalists and public writers have attempted to 
cast upon it, that we have deemed it ex pedient to discuss 
the merits of this intricate question. 

Few, if any, of the iberal professions are perhaps less 
calculated to beget a spirit of benignity, inspire generous 
sentiments, and induce habitual suavity of manners, 
than the study and practice—with due reverence be it 
spoken—of the law. The more greatly and the more 
justly then is our admiration excited, when we see 
an eminent votary of this abstruse scieuce unite in his 
Own person in an equal degree vast professional knowledge 
and thrilling native sensibility of heart. Such is the case 
with SirJoun Syxivesrcr, Recorder of this great me- 
tropolis. Distinguished alike for delicacy, for ability, 
for modest unassuming worth, for mildness, gentleness, 
amenity, and the most fervent good will towards all men, 
HE certainly might have hoped to escape the contagious 
breath of slander, and to have had his fair fame trans- 
mitted, without the slightest: invidious comment, to the 
latest posterity. But, alas! this is far from being his lot! 
Virtue is no security against the envenomed shafts of de- 
traction, in this degenerate age! A most infamous libel 
bas been published against this exalted character, by a 
certain obscure bookseller, and propagated, by retail, in 
several of our daily hebdomadary newspapers. 

As the excessive (for such we may justly term it) tender- 
ness and moderation of the Recorder have prevented him 
from having recourse to legal means, to suppress the foul 
libel above adverted to, we feel it our duty, not merely to 
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hold it up to general execration, but, as far as in us lieth, 
to counteract its baneful tendency, and to show how little 
the aspersions therein contained, accord with the well 
known qualities and expanded goodness of the object of 
this libellous production. Where is the man, or woman 
either, in the least degree acquainted with the personal ba- 
bits and character of the Recorder, who for a moment 
could be brought to believe, that Ae could turn a deaf ear 
to the voice of. pity and of supplicating bumanity ? Who 
can credit so palpable an imposition, as that the Recorder 
of this great city should presume to brow-beat and out- 
reason a professional gentleman, on a chemical process, 
and after being made sensible of his error, with respect 
tothe qualities of arsenic, which, it is pretended, he as- 
serted would prevent the dough from rising, if sprinkled 
upon it, with the most perfect indifference follow up the 
avowal of his mistake, by the impertinent question: 
“well! and what then?” No person, we feel persuaded, 
who is acquainted with the amiable and modest character 
of the Recorder, would for one moment give credit to so 
scandalous an aspersion. 

As little can we bring ourselves to believe that a judge, 
who in his official capacity is compelled to pass the sen- 
tence of the law, conformably to the verdict given in by 
the jury, ona young, unfortunate female, would, in his 
private character, exert his utmost efforts to prevent that 
female from being recommeuded to the fountain source 
of mercy, and intimate that by signing a petition in 
favour of the culprit, the prosecutor would draw down 
suspicion upon the members of his own family. Such es- 
official interference would not only be unworthy, but ab- 
solutely culpable, ‘on the part of a judge. Yet this is 
one among tle numerous falsehoods and infamous libels 
advanced against the worthy Recordér, in the publication 
above allucted to, . 

Stillless ts it probable, still less does it accord with 
the well-known aflability, politeness, and goodness of 
heart, which characterize this enlightened and compla- 
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cent magisirate, that he should so far Jose sieht of all 
decency, of all the elements of good manue:s and goad 
breeding, as not only to censure the humare interposi- 
tion of two respectable gentlemen, in bebaif of a con- 
demned person, of whose guilt strong and widely disse- 
minated doubts were entertained; but even follow up 
this wanton attack with a greater stretch of rudeness, 
and in terms, alike offensive for their grossucss, and the 
want of feeling they evince, coolly, deliberately, and 
with the most revolting apathy assert, that such interfe- 
rence was bottomed on unworthy motives; that they 
interested themselves for Eliza Fenning, merely “ because 
she wus a pretty woman?” Such conduct is neither after 
the manner, nor yet in the spirit of Sir Jann SrLvesTer ; 
and therefore we feel no hesitation in pronouncing it an 
erroneous statement on the part of the writer. 

But where shall we find suitable language to express 
the indignation excited in our bosom, when the afore- 
said libeller proceeds to tell us, that the Recorder pe- 
remptorily declared, that although [liza [enning was 
sentenced to death, on a charge of having attempted to 
poison the Turner family, yet it would be wholly useless 
to produce any evidence whatever, in proof that a person of 
deranged intellects and insane mind lived under the same roof, 
who had openly declared his intention to poison a part of the 
family, nay actually had purchased arsenic for that very and 
express purpose? Such a declaration as this, from a ma- 
gistrate officially consulted, outrages all probability, and 
surpasses all bounds of rational belief, 

For the above strong and cogent reasons, to which 
many others of subordinate weight and moment might 
be added, we are firmly of opinion, that the whole of the 
Recorder’s ex-official conduct in this unfortunate affair 
las been grossly misrepresented. ‘The temerity .with 
which the publication, containing these libellous charges, 
has been ushered into the world, takes its source not 
improbably from this very circumstance, that the oblo- 
quy attempted to be thrown on this magistrate, applies 
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not to his public character) not to his official acts; not 
to the discharge of his functions, as judge; but to his 
non-official interference. Under cover of tunis subtle dis- 
tinction, the publisher appears to have entrenched him- 
self; and possibly is safe from all legal attack, But still 
it is an ungenerous mode of warfare; and a miscellany 
like the ScourGe, which professes ever to expose and 
follow up with ruthless hand every infraction of justice, 
and to combat oppression, however high and imposing 
the quarter from which it proceeds, ought with equal 
promptitude and alacrity to step forward in defence of 
slandered innocence, and persecuted worth. It is from 
this principle, that we have felt it our duty to vindicate 
the conduct of the worthy Recorder of London, 1: the 
present instance. If our well-meant cfforts should have 
the salutary effect to remove the veil of prejudice and 
error, and exhibit things in their true light and colour, 
we shall deem ourselves superabundantly rewarded for our 
trouble, by the consciousness of having performed a vir- 
tuous action, and by the satisfaction which every honest 
man experiences, from the approbation of that internal 
monitor, implanted in his breast by the all-wise Creator 
and whose voice never flatters nor betrays. 











ROYAL REPARTEE. 





Durinc the visit of the Emperor of Russia, and the 
King of Prussia to this country, iu the summer of last 
year, her Majesty the Queen gave a dejeune to her illus- 
trious guests, at her palace at Windsor. ‘The conversa- 
tion falling upon our vast commerce and opulence, the 
Prussian monarch took occasion to remark that, from 
what he had seen during his abode among us, the English 
were not only the richest peoplein the world, but that they 
carried the appearance of this superior opulence about them 
—that every thing connected both with their public and 
domestic economy, bore convincing evidence tothe truth of 
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this assertion. With this opinion the ‘‘ magnanimous” 
Alexauder did not seem perfectly to comecide, and ac- 
cordingly replied, not without some little mixture of pet- 
tisiiness anil asperity, that for his part he neither could 
discover, from pubhe appearances, that the English 
were actually the richest nation upon earth, nor yet that 
they bore the evidence of it. He considered the inhabit- 
antsof other great capitals, such as Paris, Berlin, (and no 
doubt his own metropolis of Petersburgh, though his 
Russian majesty was too polite to instance it, in the pre- 
seat case)—to display as much proofs of wealth, as those 
of Ls adon. ‘Tn short,” added the Emperor, * I would be 
obiiged to any person, who would furnish ne with a clue, 
from which I might trace the superior riches and opu- 
lence of the British nation, above that of the other powers 
of iturope.” ‘The Princess Elizabeth, who all this time 
had listened with great carnestness to the discourse be- 
tween the two sovereigns, here suddeniy broke in upon 
the “* magnanimous” Alexander, with the following laco- 
nic reply : “ You wish, Emperor, to have a clue, in 
proof of the opulence of this country—cannot your Ma- 
jJesty discover one in OUR SUBSIDIES ?”” 








BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR or MARSHAL NEY. 





Wuatever may be the guilt of this superior officer ; 
however unpardonable bis treachery, and however black 
his perfidy and crimes, the peculiar predicament in which 
he is at present placed, and which exhibits him as an 
object of marked note, set up to ascertain and try the 
strength of two contending parties; to wit, the friends of 
legitimate authority, and those of usurpation and anar- 
chial rule, in France, must naturally draw upon him the 
eyes ofall Europe, and render him the topic of general 
animadversion and discourse. As such, we conceive that 
the following short biographical memoir of this celebrated 
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or rather notorious character, cannot fail to prove an ac- 
ceptable offering to our readers. 

In tracing the progress of Marshal Ney, from his first 
out-set in public life, and in following him through the 
successive stages, which have led to the high and distin- 
guished station he once filled, we shall make it a most 
conscientious and scrupulous point, not to deal in invec- 
tive against fallen and prostrate greatness; not to descend 
to scurrility, nor disgrace our pages by vile, false,and un- 
mauly abuse, Ney’s latter conduct is sufficiently base 
and atrocious of itself, not to stand in needof calumny 
and aggravation. In his case, there is no occasion to 
** paint the devil blacker than he is /” 

Michael Ney, the subject of our present memoir, was 
born at Sarre-Louis,* asmall but strongly fortified, and in 
the estimation of military men, almost impregnable town, 
in the department of the Moselle, (formerly Lorraine,) 
in the month of February, 1763. His origin, as we have 
seen stated in various recent publications, was extremely 
humble and obscure, his father being a cooper in very 
indigent circumstances. Ney himself was at an early 





* This self-same town of Sarre-Louis may lay claim to the 
honour, if any honour thereiv there be, of having given birth 
to several persons who, from a state of the most object penury 
and obscurity, have, by dint of their talent and prowess, or 
perhaps, rather by a fortunate combination of circumstances 
and unforeseen events, raised themselves to the highest military 
rank and command. Independent of Marshal Ney, Geueral 
Count Grenier, Peer of France, nominated one of the five mem- 
bers of the provisional government, during the late second ab- 


dication of Buonaparte, is, together with his younger ‘brother, 


who holds the rank of Lieutenant-General, a native of Sarre- 
Louis. Their father exercised the calling of huissier, or bum- 
bailiff; but on the advancement of his sons, he, at their ex- 
press solicitation, retired from business, and lived in ease and 
comfort on an annuity, which they caused to be regularly paid 
to him. The writer of this article was, for may years, In habits 
of strict acquaintance with the family. 
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age apprenticed to a cutler, and served part of his time 
tothattrade. But the story which has been industriously 
circulated, of his having engaged himself as servant to 
an officer of hussars, whom he accompanied, in that ca- 
pacity, to Paris, and whom he is stated to have robbed, 
as well as the anecdote of his turning ostler to an inv in 
that city, and running off with two horses belonging to 
his employer, are rank calumnies. Ney owes the origin 
of his success in his military career, to his voluntary and 
spontaneous enlisting into the army. - Notwithstanding 
his abject descent, and the penury of his family, be had 
so far availed himself of the scanty means of education 
he enjoyed, that he wrote a pretty legible hand, and had 
acquired a tolerable proficiency in arithmetic. ‘Thus 
qualified, he did not wait the chance of being drawn for 
the army, but enrolled his name voluntarily; an act, 
which gave him the privilege of choosing the corps and 
regiment, in which he was toserve. He hada cousin by 
his mother’s side, who held the rank of lieutenant of ca- 
valry. Ney accordingly gave the preference to the regi- 
ment in which his relation exercised a subordinate com- 
mand, and being, as already related, pretty well conversant 
with accounts, was, through the lieutenant’s influence, 
appointed to the post of fourrier to the corps, with the 
pay and local rank of serjeant. 

Here we lose sight of our adventurer, till the memor- 
able battle of Jemappe, gained over the Austrians by 
Dumourier, in 1792, on which occasion Ney gave proots 
of prowess and intrepidity, which recommended him to 
the notice of that enterprizing general, and procured 
him honourable mention, as well as promotion. In 1794 
he served in the army of the Sambre and Meuse, as ad- 
jutant-general to General Kleber, afterwards assassinated, 
by Buonaparte’s intrigues, as it is confidently asserted, 
in Egypt. In 1796, Ney contributed in no small degree 
to the victory gained by General Hoche, over the Aus- 
trians, in the vicinity of Wartzburgh ; in reward for his 
services he was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. 
on the field of battle. 
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He continued his successful career, under the command 
of the above General Hoche, inthe campaign of 1797, 
distinguishing himself particularly in the affairs of Neu- 
wied and Dusseldorf. Inv the course of this campaign, 
after having a horse killed under him at Giessen, as he 
was endeavouring to rescue part of the flying artillery 
from the Austrians, he himself fell into theit hands; but 
was soon after set at liberty, on engaging his parole of 
honour, not to take up arms agaist Austria, till be 
should be regularly exchanged. He now returned to 
Paris, and took an active part in politics. Very violent 
commotions, much about this time, agitated the French 
metropolis, A numerous body of the representatives of 
the people in the National Convention, at the head of 
whom were the Abbe Barthelemi, and the celebrated 
General Pichegru, were accused of having concerted a 
plot, in conjunction with England and Austria, for the 
restoration of royalty, under the dynasty of the Bourbons 
in France. Ney warmly espoused the cause of the Jaco- 
bin party, and directed his utmost hostility against Pi- 
chegru, and his confederates. ‘The triumph in this strug- 
gle resting with the Jacobins, Pichegru, together with 
Barthelemi, and sixty five more representatives of the 
peopie were, without being brought to trial, or the ob- 
servance of any torm of law, transported to Cayenne, and 
Ney, in recompense of his services, obtained the rank of 
general of division. 

In this quality he served with the army of the Rhine, 
in 1799. The events of that campaign are sufficiently 
notorious. Having recommenced hostilities with Aus- 
tria, the French troops crossed the Rhine, in three divi- 
sions. In the month of October of the same year Ney 
defeated a body of Austrians, posted in the vicinity of 
Franckfort, on the Main—crossed that river, after that 
the Necker, and by the rapidity of his movements so dis- 
concerted the plans and operations of the Arciduke 
Charles, that the victory of Zurich is principally to be 
ascribed to the well-combined manceuvres of Ney. Con. 
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tinuing his enterprizing and suceessful career, he greatly 
advanced his reputation in the affairs of Kilmuntz, In- 
goldstadt, &c. but more especially in the famous battle of 
Hohenlinden, where the Austrians sustained a complete 
defeat from the French, under the command of the late 
celebrated and justly-regretted General Moreau, in 180]. 

Shortly after followed the overthrow of the Directory 
by Buonaparte, and the usurpation of the reins of govern- 
ment, by that ambitious chieftain, under the title of 
First Consul. In Ney the wily Corsican found a conge- 


-nial soul, and accordingly did not suffer him long to re- 


main in a state of inactivity. In July 1802, our adventu- 
rer was nominated Envoy Extraordinary and Minister- 
Plenipotentiary to the Helvetic Republic. On his return 
from this embassy, which terminated in the entire sub- 
jection of Switzerland to France, Ney was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the corps d’armée destined to invade 
Kingland, assembled at Montreuil. The threatened de- 
scent on our coasts, however, not taking place; (perhaps 
such an event was never seriously in contemplation, Buo- 
naparte having on repeated occasions expressly declared, 
that his chief hopes of subjugating England rested not on 
the result of his arms, but on carrying on a ruinous war 
of finance,) Ney had abundant leisure to occupy himself 
with’ political intrigue. Not satisfied with exercising the 
full exercise and prerogatives of sovereignty, under the 
title of First Consul, Buonaparte’s restless ambition as- 
pired to the imperial diadem. To effect this darling ob- 
ject, it was necessary to secure the concurrence of the 
military leaders, among whom Ney occupied a distin- 
guished place. With this view, Buonaparte held out to 
the principal generals the offer of exalting them to the 
rank of marshals of the empire. This was a tempting 
bait, at which Ney, among others, greedily snapped. So 
confident was Buonaparte of the success of his scheme, 
that in a conversation with his late empress, Josephine, 
in which the subject of his projected elevation to the im- 
perial dignity was canvassed, he expressly declared, in 
VOL. X. oN 
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anwser to some difficulties started by his wife: “* Quant & 
“« Ney, je peux coimpter hardiment sur lui: dans ce moment 
‘meme ta tete lui tourne—je viens de le nommer marechal 
‘* a’empire.” ‘ As to Ney, I can place implicit confidence 
“in him: his head, at this very moment, turns round 
“hike a whirligig—for I have just nominated him a mar- 
“shal of the empire.” It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Ney seconded with might and main, the ambitious pro- 
jects of the First Consul, then on the eve of being elected 
emperor, “ by the grace of God and the Constitution.” 
Accordingly we find Ney sending from the camp at Mon- 
treuil a iulsome and hypocritical address, from which we 
select the following extract, by way of specimen: 


“ Head-quarters, Montreuil, 11th Floreal, 1804. 


“Crrizen First Consut, 

‘The French monarchy has fallen down, under the 
“weight of fourteen ages. ‘The shock of its fall has 
“astonished the world, and shaken all the thrones of 
“ Europe. 

“ Abandoned to a total subversion, France, during 
“ten years of trial, of disaster, and of revolution, has ex- 
*“‘ perienced all the evils which could desolate nations, 
“ You have appeared, Citizen First Consut! resplen- 
“ dent with glory, sparkling with genius, and at once have 
“‘ been dissipated the storms of fate. Victory has placed 
* you at the helm of government, and Justice and Peace” 
(this fulsome compliment, it must be remembered, was 
addressed to the would-be emperor, in the midst of a most 
sanguinary and protracted war!!!) ‘are your assessors ! 
“ Already is the recollection of our miseries nearly effaced 
“from our minds, and the French people know of no 
“ sentiment but of gratitude.” 


It is almost superfluous to add, that immediately after 
Buonaparte’s elevation to the imperial dignity, Ney was 
created one of the twelve marshals of the empire. 

Hostilities recommencing between France and Austria, 
ia 1805, Marshal Ney, commanding the advanced 
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guard, entered vi et armis, the neutral territory of the 
Elector of Baden, and in direct violation of the laws of 
nations broke into the hotels of the Swedish and Russian 
legations, and seized on all the documénts and papers 
belonging to the ministers of those powers, the ambas« 
sadors themselves having scarcely time to effect their 
personal escape. All their valuable property, furniture, 
&c. were confiscated to the use of the grande nation. 

At Stutgard, likewise a neutral country, still greater 
acts of violence were perpetrated, Not content with 
plundering the hotels of the Austrian, Russian and Swe- 
dish ambassadors at that court, Ney caused those minis- 
ters themselves to be arrested, and had them transported 
to the strong fortress of Strasburgh, where they were 
confined for upwards of two months, in dungeons. Nor 
did the marshal’s revenge and cupidity rest here—but en- 
tering by force the stables and the palace of the elector, 
son-in-law to the king of England, he carried off all the 
horses contained in the one, and all the transportable 
effects of value found in the other. The truth of this 
charge is abundantly proved, beyond all possibility of 
contradiction, by an official remonstrance, on the sub- 
ject of this outrage, presented to the French minister, 
M. Didelot, by M. Witzingerode, prime-minister to 
the elector, bearing date Stutgard, 30th of September, 
1805. <A copy of the aforesaid remonstrance was like- 
wise transmitted to every one of the corps diplomatique 
at the court of Stutgard. 

The cowardly, not tocall it treacherous, surrender 
of the strongly fortified town of Ulm, by the vaunted 
General Mack, was productive of fresh dignities and ho- 
nours to Marshal Ney, who was now created Duke of 
Elchingen. We now follow our adventurer to the battles 
of Austria, of Jena, of Eylau, and of Friedland, in all of 
which Ney took a very conspicuous part. On the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, by the arrangements of the treaty of Til- 
sit, he returned to Paris; where he remained til! sent, as 
second in command, to Portugal, A wider field now 








468 Conflagration of Moscow. 


opened for the restless ambition of the ex-emperor. No 
less than the subjugation of the immense Russian em- 
pire was determined upon by Napoleon. ‘The result of 
this disastrous expedition, in which the. hopes of gigantic 
lust of sway were crushed, and stifled in the blood of 
slaughtered thousands, is too well known to need recapi- 
tulationin this place. Suffice it therefore, to observe, that it 
was chiefly owing to the address of Ney, that the fugitive 
emperor owed his escape in safety, from the fury of his 
own betrayed and deserted *troops, justly incensed at 
the flight of their leader, by whom they had been mer- 
cilessly led, like sheep to the slaughter. For this, and 
ther important services rendered during the course of 
this ill-fated campaign, Ney was advanced to the dig- 
nity of prince, under the title of Prince of Moskwa. 
Little schooled by adversity, Buonaparte, instead of 


seeking to repair his losses, and having recourse to nego-’ 


ciation, breathed nothing but vengeance, nothing hut 





* The major part of our readers are, in all probability, but 
little acquainted with the extent to which the resentment of 
the French troops, as well towards their leader, as towards each 
other, was carried, in consequence of the undue preference 
shewn by Buonaparte to the soldiers of the imperial guard, to the 
utter neglect of the troops of the line. Whilst the former were 
comfortably lodged in the Aremlin, after the destruction of 
the city of Moscow, by conflagration, the latter were left to 
bivouac it as well as they could, under open heaven. This na- 
turally gave birth to much jealousy and ill blood, which begat 
continual disputes, and many very severe baitles were fought, 
between the troops of the guard and those of the line, in which 
a great number of lives were jost. Among other victims, was 
a young man of great promise, a serjeant in the line,—son of a 
lady, with whom the writer of this article was in habits of long 
and strict intimacy, and from whose own mouth he learnt the 
disastrous manner in which her son, an only child, perished, 
having been killed with forty-three of his comrades, in a con- 
flict between the battalion to which he belonged, and a party 
of the imperial guard, who lost on their side a considerable 
number of men. 
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war, upon a still wider scale, nothing but downright ex- 
termination. The battles of Wurtzen, of Bautzen, of 
Dresden, and of Leipzic, will stand as eternal records, as 
well of the incorrigible temerity, as of the boundless 
ambition of this destroyer of the human race. Not long 
after the dreadful catastrophe of Leipzic, where such a 
large proportion of Buonaparte’s own troops were sacri- 
ficed to his own personal safety, by the blowing up of 
the bridge, to prevent the pursuit of the enemy, Ney 
began to grow weary of the war, and took an opportu- 
nity of expostulating with his imperial master, on this 
useless waste of human life and blood. Buonaparte’s 
reply, on this occasion, is strongly indicative of his ob- 
durate and inflexible character, ‘* Si vous étes /as de vous 
battre, allez donc vous coucher; ‘ If you are tired of fight- 
ing, go to bed.” Ney retired in disgrace to Paris, and 
took no further part in the war, till ordered by the senate 
to march agajnst the victorious armies of the allies, who 
now, in their turn, invaded France in every direction. 
We shall not dwell on the concluding events of the 
campaign of 1814. Ney was with Buonaparte, at the Cha- 
teau of Fontainbleau, about forty miles distantfrom Paris, 
when the allied armies, under the gallant Blucher, entered 
that capital. He was deputed by Buonaparte, conjointly 
with Caulincourt and Marshal Macdonald, to treat with 
the Emperor of Russia for peace; but failing in the at- 
tempt, he strenuously urged the necessity of Buona- 
parte’s abdication, as is proved by his letter to the pro- 
visional government, which we transcribe, as it presents 

a striking contrast to the proclamation he published, 

in less than twelve months afterwards, in favour of that 

very emperor, whom he now almost compels to resign 
his crown and sceptre. It rans thus :— 

“ To his Serene Highness the Prince of Benevento, Presi- 
dent of the Commission, composing the Provisional 
Government, 

Ny Lorp, 
‘| proceeded to Paris yesterday, with Marshal the Duke of 

“ Tarentum, and the Duke of Vicenza, (Caulincourt) with full 
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‘¢ powers to the Emperor of Russia, te defend the interests of 
«*the dynasty of the Emperor Napoleon, An unforeseen event 
‘¢has broken off the negotiations, which seemed at first to pro- 
‘* mise a favourable issue. From that time I saw plainly that, 
‘¢to save our dear country from the dreadful evils of civil war, 
“© no other course remained for all true Frenchmen, but io eme 
“< brace the cause of our ancient kings ; and I repaired to night 
“to the Emperor Napoleon, to manifest this wish. 

«* The Emperor, convinced of the critical situation in which 
‘he had placed France, and the impossibility of saving her 
‘from ruin, has appeared disposed to resign, and to give 
‘‘in his full and entire abdication. To-morrow I hope to have 
¢* from bim the formal and authentic act, and shall soon after- 
* wards have the honour of waiting upon your lordship. 

(Signed) “« Prince oF Moskwa.” 


The proposed abdication accordingly took place, and 
the name of Marshal Ney appears as one of the subscri- 
bers on the part of Napoleon, to the treaty of Fontain- 
bleau. Onthe arrival of Louis XVIII. at Compiegne, 
on his way to Paris, and his restoration to the throne of 
his ancestors, Ney, with the rest of the marshals, was 
introduced to the monarch, who received them all with 
the greatest affability, declared he placed entire confi- 
dence in their loyalty and fidelity, invited them to din- 
ner, and in the fulness of his heart hailed them as the 
pillars and firmest supporters of his throne. 

What has since happened, and how little the confi- 
dence of the monarch has been repaid by the loyalty and 
attachment of a great part of the marshals, who on this 
occasion vowed to remain faithful to his cause, and shed 
their best blood in his service, it would be superfluous 
to detail. Marshal Ney, in particular, has largely par- 
taken of the bounty of Louis XVIII. By a royal decree, 
dated 20th May, of the former year, he was appointed 
commandant in chief of the royal‘corps of cuirassiers, 
light horse, and lancers of France. Nor did the muni- 
ficence of his royal master rest here. By an ordonnance 
of the 2d of June following, Ney received the grand cross 
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of the military order of St. Louis, and on the 6th of the 
same month he was created a peer of France! 

Such an accumulation of benefits and favours could 
not fail, one would have imagined, to attach him sin- 
cerely to the cause of his royal benefactor. Accordingly 
on the intelligence ofthe return of Bonaparte from Elba, 
and his landing in France, we find the marshal among the 
most forward to assure the king of his inviolable fide- 
lity ; nay, to such an extent did hecarry his dissimula- 
tion, that he even pledged himself to bring the invader 
to Paris, in an iron cage. In how far he remained faith- 
ful to his oath of allegiance; in how far he has accom- 
plished his pledge, will appear from the following procla- 
mation, which Ney issued to his troops, but a few hours 
after he had quitted the royal presence, and taken leave 
of his deluded master. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
The Marshal Prince of Moskwa, to the Troops of his 
Government. 
OFFICERS, SUBALTERNS, andSo.ptieErs ! 

‘‘ The cause of the Bourbons is lost for ever. The legitimate 
dynasty, which the French nation has adopted, re-ascends the 
throne. Itis to the Emperor Napoleon, our sovereign, that it 
alone belongs to rule over our fine country! Let the Bourbon 
nobility choose to expatriate themselves once more ; or let them 
consent to live in the midst of us. What matter is it to us? 
The sacred cause of liberty, and of our independence, shall suf- 
fer no more from their baneful influence. They have wished to 
debase our military glory ; but they are deceived, This glory 
is the fruit of labours too noble for us to be ever able to lose the 
remembrance of it. 

‘Soldiers! The times are gone when people were governed 
by strangling their rights. Liberty at length triumphs,’ and 
Napoleon, our august emperor, will establish it for ever. 
Henceforth, let this fine cause be ours, and that of all French- 
men! Let all the brave men, whem I have the honor to com- 
mand, be penetrated with this grand truth. 

“¢ Soldiers !—I have often led you to victory :—now I wish 
to lead you to that immortal phalanx, which the Emperor Na- 
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poleon conducts to Paris, and which will be therein a few days, 
and there our hopes and happiness will be for ever realized.— 
Vive l’ Empereur. ; 

The Marshal of the Empire, PRINCE or MOSKWA. 
Louis-le-Saulnier, 15th March, 1815. 


Having given this document, as an irrefragable proof 
of the marshal’s treachery, we refrain from all comment. 
Ney is now on his trial for high treason, and it belongs 
to the competent court to condemn, or to acquit him. 
We, for our part, respect too highly the common ties of 
humanity, to sport with the feelings of a fellow being, 
who is brought before the tribunal of offended Jaw. Still 
less should we deem ourselves warranted in fore-judging 
the accused, and heaping upon his head opprobrious terms 
and epithets. His conduct, as developed in his own pro- 
clamation, sufficiently speaks for itself, and will enable 
every reader to form his own opinion. 








ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
From the fashionable public Prints, 
DRAMATIZED. 





Ir is supposed that the exercise, which a certain illus- 
trious guest of the Marquis of Anglesey was lately taking, 
will qualify him as a rival to—T'he Hunter of the Alps. 

Those who consider the wonderful munificence dis- 
played in a late family present without prejudice, cannot 
for amoment suppose that the royal donor ever bore any 
affinity to—The Miser. 

The Cabinet Council, by recalling their late adjourn- 
ment of Parliament, have proved that they were certain- 
ly—All in the Wrong. 

From the refusal to admit a certain illustrious couple 
at court, it is evident that some august personages must 
have been—.Double Dealers. 

There is no doubt, but Lord Castlereagh’s laborious 
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task at Paris will furnish our coffee-house quidnuncs 
with ample matter for a—Winter’s Tale. 

The Right Honourable, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, is said to have greatly improved his health by 
his late—Trip to Paris. 5 

Itis reported that the Hon. Mr. B——, in his autum.- 
nal excursion to Staffordshire, was detected at an inn, by 
his amiable lady, rehearsing a part with—The intriguing 
Chamb ermaid. 

Those, who wonder at seeing a certain City Baronet 
(of considerable rotundity,) at most of the corporation 
dinners, should be informed thathe has long acknow- 
ledged the force of—- Animal Magnetism. 

It is positively asserted, in several private letters from 
the Continent, that the Princess of Wales has discovered 
a wonderful difference between—A broad, and at Home. 

The last advices from Paris state that the French 
monarch, the French ministry, and the French people, 
are approximating very fast towards—The Roud to Ruin. 

It is currently reported, that a ci-devant Chancellor, at 
the age of 60, is taking lessons in T’he School for Rakes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in consequence of 
the great surplus of money in thejhands of Government, 
is said to have devoted very little of his time to schemes 
for—Raising the Wind. 

We are desired to contradict a report in circulation, 
that the Lady of a great Law Lord has lately paid a vi- 
sit to—The Smugg/er’s Cave. 

It is whispered among the gentlemen of the long robe, 
that the Attorney General considers all fish that comes te 
net, and does not seem to care—Who wants a Guinea. 

The continual puffs of Dr. C—r, (alias Mr. D—1,) 
one of acertain Medical Board, in the county of Surrey, 
fail not to remind us of —The Mock Doctor. 

We learn from private information, notwithstanding 
many interested reports to the contrary, that Major 
Cartwright’s tour to the North, has not produced many 
students in—The School of Reform. 
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Those who promised themselves a return of trade with 
a return of peace, have, it is generally believed, too freely 
indulged themselves in—The Trances of Nourjahad. 

A great number of our little great folk are, it is said, 
about to embark for France, in -the search ol— Cheap 
Living. 

It is positively asserted, and generally believed, that 
the late fortunate adventurers in the lottery have disco- 
vered something like— 4 Cure for the ITeart Ache. 

In consequence of a recent transaction, it is strongly 
recommended to a Member of the Common Council for 
Cr-ppl-g—e, to be present at the first representation of— 
The Children in the Wood. 





THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


DRU RY-LANE. 


Tue sanguine hopes entertained by the lovers of the drama, 
from the promising auspices, under which the cainpaign opened 
at this theatre, have been fully justified by. the success, which 
hitherto has crowned the able and judicious management of the 
new administration. A system ef sedulous and unremitting 
aitention to the minutest details, involving the well-being of 
the establishment, has been adopted, and invariably parsued, 
which consults, alike, the interests of all parties. Command is 
most happily blended with gentleness, and that exercise of 
wholesome rule and authority, which is indispensably requisite 
in all extensive undertakings, is made to aecord with the most 
delicate workings of gentlemanly feeling. The managers ap- 
pear to have adopted a favorite maxiny’ of the celebrated Earl 
Chesterfield, and to have penetrated, as it were intuitively, 
into the very arcanum of all stage direction, by combining and 
amalgamating, in the most felicitous manuer, the ** suaviter in 
modo,” with the *‘ fortiter in re.” » Hence a degree of harmony 
and general concord obtains in every department of this im- 
mense concern, which does not always form the distinguishing 
characteristic of a theatre, 

Thursday, Oetober 17th. The Will—The Magpie. Mrs. 


Mardyn performed, this evening, for the first time on the metre- 
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politan boards, the character of Albina Mandeville, in Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s unvatural and extravagant comedy of the Wii/. It is 
but too much the fashion with a certain class of critics, who 
affect super or ‘alents and acumen, on such oce¢asious, always to 
have recourse to comparisons, and to refer the reader to the pre- 
cedeut of former times, At their hands, a youthful candidate 
has little mercy or indulgence to expect, unless haply family con- 
nections, Or some secret and indirect influence be brought to pre- 
ponderate over prejudice and conceit. Mrs. Mardyn has not 
attained to the years of Mrs. Jordan, and of course has not the 
advantage of that lady’s long practice and experience, on the 
boards. Every candid. mind will readily admit the validity of 
this plea, and, wita pleasure, make every due allowance for not 
yet matured powers. Add to this, that the professional habits 
acquired on the provincial stage, never accord with the more 
chastened taste of a metropolitan audience. 

That Mrs. Mardyn’s style of acting abounds with exuber- 
ancies ; that she is, on many occasions, much too volatile, 
much too Joco-motive ; that she exhibits too much of the tome- 
boy in her performance, and delights to excess in displaying 
bodily agility, where such display is not always strictly neces- 
sary, nor even appropriate, we affect not to deny. But these are 
the errors of youth——not to mention another palliative in her 
favour, which consists in the unnatural and absurd character 
of the part she personates, and, therefore, takes the fault ina 
great measure from Mrs. Mardyn’s shoulders, and throws it 
upon those of the author. Never yet, in actual life, was seen a 
female character, like that of Albina, in the play of Mr. Rey- 
nolds. Almost all the eccentric characters, drawn by this gen- 
tleman, are ** moral monsters,” to which nature never yet pro- 
duced the proto-ty pe, or parallel. 


Quale *portentum neque militaris 

Daunia, iv latis alit esculetis ; 

Nec Jubae teilus generat, leonum 
Arida mutrix. 


But, whilst we admit, that Mrs. Mardyn’s performance dis- 





#® Such monsters, as Reys Lbs exh bits to view, 
No eye ever saw, and no band ever diew ! 
Not Pipcock’s succzssor at Exeter-Changey 
Boasts a shew of wild bea is, S@ perverse, and 99 st range | 
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covers, in many instances, much room for improvement, we 


‘may confidently appeal to the most rigid and hyper-critical of 


all her censurers, whether the defects to which we have above ad- 
verted, are not more than redeemed by countervailing beauties ? 
Will the editor of a certain weekly paper, whose chaste optics 
appear to be scandalized by nothing so grossly, as by the dis- 
play of a glossy neck, and the voluptuous swell of a full luxu- 
riant bosom? will this paragon of moral self-denial! this 
** modern Joseph,” who so manfully, after the example of St. 
Paul, striveth for the mastery, and maketh head against the 
** war in his members,”’ and, with the ascetics of the primitive 
ages of the church, represses the “ dust of the eye/’’ will he 
dispute the elegance of her figure? the sweet symmetry of her 
face ? the magic of her eyes >—if, perchance, he will trust him- 
self to behold them !—will he deny, that her voice is clear, 
full, and sonorous ? that her articulation is distinct ? that she 
evinces feeling ? that she-can ‘* sweetly speak,” and “ sweetly 
smile ? that she embodies the beautiful conception of the 
** dulce ridentem,” and ‘* dulce loquentem” of Horace ? 

Witt he tell us, that she possesses no vivacity, no sprightliness, 
no vigour of thought and action ? that she is cold, spiritless, and 
inanimate ? that grace is foreign to all her steps? harmony to 
all her utterance? In how far this critic may feel disposed— 
and he is not the only one—to abrogate from all Mrs. Mardyn’s 
claims to merit, it is not for us to ascertain; but this we know, 
that the majority of the audience is in her favour ; that the suf- 
frage of the town is with her, and that, with the exception of a 
few antiquated spinsters, and a certain description of females, 


«« Jam virum expertae,”’ 


long since—miserabiledictu ’—* on the wane”"—Mrs. Mardyn’s 
performance is crowned with general commendation and ap- 
plause, We might instance, in proof of the justice of onr asser- 
tion, the crowded houses which she draws, and the eagerness 
with which application is made at the box-office, for advantage- 
ous places, to witness her performance, 

Mr. Dowton’s Sir Solomon Cynic, is an admirable personation, 
This gentleman’s acting is alike distinguished for chastenesss 
and for richness of humour, The part of Realize, on the first 
night of representation, was most ably sustained by Mr. Love- 
rove; but ill-health has caused the character te be subse- 
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gAéntly assigned to the hands of Mr. Penly. From charitable 
motives, we shall content ourselves with observing, that the 
change has not-been to the advantage of the representation. 
Mr. Rae is an improving actor; his personation of Howard was 
vigorous and sprightly. Wallack’s delineation of Veritas, in the 
drunken scene, is entitled to superior praise, and drew down 
thunders of applause, not from the galleries only, but from the 
well-dressed beaux and belles, who grace the boxes, and the 
fastidi ous critics, who crowd the pit. 

Here endeth the chapter of praise and merited commenda- 
tion. It now remains for us to exercise the more unpleasant, 
but not less useful and necessary part of our censorial functions, 
and to analyze the Mandeville of Mr. Pope. 

Long since ought this gentleman, froma regard to his own 
reputation, and the inevitable concomitants of advanced years, 
to have taken himself quietly off the boards, and to have ex- 
changed definitively, without re-action and return, the (runcheon 
and the mask, the buskin and the sock, for the palette and the 
pencil, vulgarly ’yclept the brush. In every character, iu every 
situation, in every diversified scene of life, Mr. Pope is invari- 
ably the *same. The blubbering, 
boy, smarting under the rod of a pedagogue, is the sole audi- 
ble and outward sign made use of by this actor, to express 
alike tenderness, or vexation ; pleasure, or pain ; joy, Or sorrow; 
fear, or gladness ; pity, or reproof. Ifhe aims at pathos, and 
attempts a part of strong impassioned character, where the 
mind’s energy and lofty aspirings of the soul are called for, 
he then presents us with a perfect caricature ; bellowing and 
roaring, like a baited town-bull. His diminutive, lack-lustre 
eyes peep witha vacuity of look, almost unparalleled by any 
actor on the stage, from amidst the wide expanse of his jolly, 
plump, unmeaning face, and roll their Lilliputian orbs, as i fin 
quest of information, which way they ought to direct their ken, 
He saws the air with his arms and hands, with mechanical preci- 


unmauly whine of a school- 


sion, and moves with heavy, unwieldy motion, like Leviathan, 


‘¢ whom God, of all his works, 
** Created hugest !”— 
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* Whate’er the scene, the passion, or the temper, 
Pors, like his motto, still is<-idem semper.— 
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In one word, Mr. Pope, in his whole style of acting, exhibits 
the completest comment and eluci dation, per antiphrasin, of 
the character ascribed by Homer to Tydeus, father of the va. 
liant Diomed, 


*< whose little body lodg’d a mighty soul !” 


What proportion of soul Mr. Pope may happen to possess, 
we have not the means, nor yet the wish to ascertain. All 
that we can, with certainty, affirm, is, that if he be really 
gifted with a great soul, he has the rare modesty not to make 
parade of it. On the contrary, he appears disposed to ‘* hus- 
band it wisely’’ and to reserve its energies for future use, when 
evcasicns of high import and moment may call it into ac tion, 
Of his bodily attributes and proportions, it is more easy to form 
an estimate. 

Saturday, October 28th, Beggar’s Opera—Two Strings to 
your Bow.’ The principal point of attraction in the perfor- 
mance of this evening, was the first appearance of Miss Nash, 
ofthe Bath theatre, on the boards of Drury-lane, in the cha- 
racter of Polly. This lady possesses claims of no ordinary 
east. Her figure is advantageous, her countenance pleasing, 
her action not devoid of grace, and far superior to that of the 
generality of vocal performers. With great judgment she does 
not indulge in that fondness for meretricious ornament, and 
scientific parade, which induces many of our public singers 
totally to lose sight of nature, and to sacrifice feeling to bril- 
liancy, and expression to difficulty of execution. In the duet 
with "Macheath, ‘** Pretty Polly, say, &c.” towards the close of 
the first act, she sang her part with a degree of unsophisticated 
grace and simplicity, which drew down loud and’ reiterated 
upplause from every part of the house, and was most deservedly 
encored. The same honourable mark of approbation was justly 
awarded to her beautiful air, in the second act, ‘* Cease your 
funning,” in the execution of which she displayed much 
science, combined with native richness of voice. 

Tuesday, October 31st. The Soldier's Daughter—The 
Magpie. The late Mr. Cherry’s comedy of the above name, 
was performed this evening, for the first time at this theatre, 
for the purpose of exhibiting Mrs. Mardyn in a new part, that 
of the gay and volatile, but benevolent Widow Cheerly, Her 
personation of the character was distinguished by the same ex~ 
uberancies of acting on}which we have already sufficiently dwelt, 
We are told, in the Dublin journals, that Cheeriy was a favou- 
rite part with that admirable actress Miss O'Neill, aud that her 
delineation of ‘the character was marked with a degree of 
sprightly eleganceand grace, which evinced her superiority, no 
less in the sentimental comedy , than in the graver scenes of the 
tragic muse. This assertion may well surprise the London ad- 
mirers of Miss O'Neill, who hitherto have never seen her quit 
the standard of Melpomene. Mrs. Mardyn has since appeared 
im another new character, as Peggy, in the comedy of the 
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Country Girl. Want of room compels us to postpone our 
remarks. 

Monday, November 6th. Tamerlane.—Twenty Per Cent. 
Mr. Kean this evening added another sprig to his laurels, by 
his performance, for the first time on the London boards, of 
Bajazet. Vhis is a part peculiarly adapted to his powers, and 
it is but justice to add, that Mr. Kean exerted his talents with 
great spirit and success, We cannot pay the same compliment 
to Mr. Pope’s Tamerlane. Like all his other characters, in this 
cast, it consists entirely of strut and rant; of boisterous decla- 
mation, and exaggerated action. 

Wednesday, November 15th. Tamerlane—Who's Who? 
A very lively farce, under the latter title, was brought forward 
this evening. It abounds in bustle and ludicrous situations. 
Mr. Muaden, in particular, hasa part assigned to him, in the 
performance of which he convulses the house with laughter. Lu 
the first act, the interest of the farce never lavs for a moment ; 
but the second act is comparatively heavy, owiag in a great 
measure to its great length. 

Thursday, November 23—Where to find a Friend—Who's 
Who? This evening a vew comedy, in five acts, was repre- 
sented. The author we understand is a Mr. Leigh, son to the late 
eminent barrister of that name. It partakes strongly of that 
species of dramatic composition, which may not unaptly be 
styled /a comedie /armoyante ; for in witnessing its performance 
anu enactment, we fecl as frequently and as strongly disposed 
to weep as to laugh, It has been asserted in some of our 
public prints, that Where to find a Friend is not, strictly speak- 
ing a new comedy, having been performed, some time back, oa 
the boards of the Lyceum theatre, for the benefit of Mr. Dow- 
ton, of whom the author isa very particular friend, Be that 
as it may, the part of Heartley, which Mr. Dowton sustains in 
this comedy, is most admirably adapted to that gentleman’s feel- 
ing and impressive style of acting. Johnstone has likewise an 
excellent part, as first ostler and then landlord of the Black, 
Cow. Knight’s young /uséle is a part which shows that actor’s 
talent at humour off to considerable advantage. Oxberry, as 
Timothy, servant to Heartley, is highly amusing, and Miss 
Kelly, in the scene where she makes known her marriage to 
her father, and is received again into favour, drew tears froin the 
eyes of the greater part of the audience. Mr. Wallack and Mrs 
Davison, as man and wife, in the fashionable style and sense of 
the word, made the most of their several parts; but their story 
is not made to link and bleud sufficiently with the other inci- 
dents of the piece. The prologue, spoken by Mr. Powell, to the 
new comedy, is from the pen of Mr. Rae the stage manager, and 
exhibits his literary pretensions in a very fair point of view. 
The epilogue, delivered by Miss Kelly, is the production of 
the Hoa, C. Lamb. 
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Compared with the record of Drury-lane theatricals, the oc- 
currences of the rival house present this month but a barren 
topic for report. 

Saturday, Nov. 11th. Miss Hannah More's tragedy of Percy 
was revived, for the purpose of exhibiting Mics O’ Neill in a new 
character, that of E/wina. To say that she acted the part in a 
style of superior excellence, is but echoing back the unanimous 
suffrage of public opinion. The Douglas of Mr. Young isa 
bold and spirited delineation of the haughty Scot: but we 
cannot report so favourably of the enactment of Percy, by Mr. 
C. Kemble. His performance of the character, in many in- 
stances, borders too closely on the gutre and extravagant. 

Friday, Nov, 17th. Macheth.—The foul murder of Macbeth 


- by Mr. Conway, was his first appearance in that character, and 


no doubt he has sufficient sense to let it be the /asé. 

Monday, Nov. 20th. Cymon. The Magpie. Garrick’s 
dramatic romance of Cyinon was this evening revived, with great 
pageantry and splendour, at Covent-Garden theatre. Conisider- 
ed asa literary productionit is a most wretched and contemptible 
performance, having neither wit nor poetry to recommend it, 
But it serves as the vehicle to some very charming music, by 
Michael Arne,enriched with several additional airs by the popular 
composers of the day, amongst whom the names of Sir John 
Stevenson, Braham and Bishop are couspicuows. Miss Hughes, 
as the representative of Urganda, displayed much musical 
science and vocal eminence ; but she is much too fond of bril- 
lancy ; she was however honoured with great applause, and se« 
veral of her airs Were deservedly encored. Miss Stephens, as 
Sylvia, maintained her right to the title of the ** sweet warbler :” 
she sings with feeling, and with incomparable richness and me- 


- lody of voice, A new character, that of Paaramonp, was lug- 


ged into the piece, for the mere ayd avowed purpose of giving 
Miss Burrell an opportunity of putting in her claim te vocal me- 
rit; but why a valorous kmight, replete with the romantic spirit 
of chivalry, is to be personated by a girl, in breeches, we have 
yet to learn. Mr. Duruset gained considerable applause, as 
the representative of Cymon. Fawcett personated Linco, Liston 
the amorous justice Dorus, and Mis. Liston depicted the de« 
crepit Dorcas with much humour. Mrs. Gibbs is” an qdmira- 
ble representative of pert female characters. Her Fatima was 
ably personated. On the whole, however, Cymon isa very 
heavy piece, and we much doubt, whether the manager bas 
made a successful speculation. in bringing it out, in such a 
style of costly ornament, and expensive pageantry. 

Mrs. Alsop, whose debat and performances on the Covent 
Garden boards, we noticed, with befitting commendation, has 
quitted this theatre, in consequence of a disagreement about 
terms, after having personated Peggy, iu the Country Girl, on 
Wednesday, November 8th. re 
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